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20,000,000 People Enjoy 
Lawrence Welk’s ALL-LEBLANC 
Clarinet Section Every Week 






Leblanc Clarinets are used exclusively by Peie Fountain, Bill Page, Orie 
Amodeo, Russ Klein, Jack Martin and Dick Dale. 





Take the talents of six top reed men — add the refined tone, 
sonority and dynamic range of six Leblanc Clarinets. Blend well, 
and front this band with a man of unusual musical leadership 
ability and public appeal. That’s what a hit TV musical show is 
made of! 


Leblanc Clarinets share the spotlight of nationwide television 
twice éach week, with the popular Lawrence Welk Orchestra. We 


are proud that Leblanc instruments have in some measure con- 
tributed to their resounding success and continying popularity. 


Most Leblanc Clarinets are purchased upon the recomenda- 
tions of Leblanc owners. 
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the 
best 
things 
don’t 
always 
need 
big 


packages 





Proof... . the popular Fender precision bass. It’s the instrument with 
the revolutionary concept . . . designed to offer the highest level of 
bassmanship yet possible. Conveniently Smaller in size and easier to 
play, this sensational ‘instrument provides the tone range and musical “fen des 
quality suited to every type of instrumentation, combo to full orchestra. 


Bassmen agree its fast-action neck improves technique and inspires a 
whole new concept of bass playing. 





308 E. 5th ST. ¢ SANTA ANA, CALIF. 


Why not visit your leading music dealer and ask to hear this remark- 
able instrument vourself. 
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Unlimited, even response in every 
register from every Symmetricut Reed 
. + that’s why top musicians 
throughout the world consistently 

rely on these precision 


made responsive reeds. 
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Keep up with the Top Tunes — See TUNE TRENDS on page 46. 
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Free! Free! Free! 
TO ALL A.F.M. MEMBERS 
CHORD CHART 


132 popular sheetmusic chords. 
— SEND FOR YOURS TODAY — 


WALTER STUART 


Publications 
FOR THE MODERN PIANIST 


Home-study Lessons 


Cat. No. 
496—BITONAL CHORD PROGRES- 
SIONS. Exciting modern sounds, 
Soamed by the polytonal system 
of playing in two keys simul- 








80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. 
Full explanation and ex- 
amples of this modern piano 
style, including a block chord 
harmony “Chart .......csceseseseeees $1 











88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PRO- 
GRESSIONS. Examples and 
exercises for the progressive 
pianist 

508—THE GEORGE SHEARING PIANO 
STYLE. Illustrations of his ‘om 
chord progressions, copied 
his reCOPdiNgS .........c.ccrevsereesesserenee 








354—MODERN CHORD APPLICA- 
TION. How to use fourth 
chords, 9th, 11th and 13th 
chords in modern jazz piano 
styling 75 














48—l1th CHORD ay ye 132 
11th chord runs, the modern sub- 
stitute for 7th Chords ..........c.-c.000 


69—PIANO BASS PATTERNS. epeeseoese 75 
380—EXPERIMENTAL JAZZ SOLOS. 
Fresh, beyond the conventional 


shopworn phrases, looking to 
the future (For piano) .......csss0 $1.25 








If You Can’t “AD LIB” 








TWO GREAT BOOKS! 


83—ALL KEYBOARD CHORDS IN 
PICTURE DIAGRAMS for musi- 
oa 9 who can’t read music (48. 


oe ae eT 
sgpreath. Coommlane tous coronene 1.75 


1.75 





for TUS BRIS 


Cat. No. 


9327—MODERN JAZZ PIANO IN- 
TROS, BREAKS, ENDINGS, to 
fit the 24 best-known stand- 
ard hits $1 


903—HOW TO USE 1liIth and 13th 
CHORDS. Examples of modern 
chords applied to popular songs.. .50 
901—PROGRESSIVE PIANO PATTERNS. 
Modern style jazz phrases in all 
keys 50 
ERN JAZZ ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS. How to play off-beat 
bop piano backgrounds ..........00-0+ 50 
364—LEFT HAND IDEAS FOR MOD- 
+ +r and how to apply 


915—DICTIONARY OF 13th CHORDS. 
A chart of 132 extremely mod- 
ern y pert GOD ccctcvsicicsiinninnniels 50 
63—-PROGRESSIONS IN 13th 
CHORDS. Examples and exercises 
showing all ——- of 1 
chords as used in modern music.. .50 




















pop 


75 





Cat. 

366—-nOw TO ACCOMPANY VOCAL- 
ISTS on the piano. Six effective 
styles of piano accompaniments 
Clearly iMlustrated ...........ssccsesesere 50 

66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMO- 
NIZATIONS. The modern way of 
harmonizing any melody note 
using unconventional chord 


377—-PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PIANO 
SOLOS. Perfect examples of 
new ¢ y styles $1.25 
68—PiANO ENDINGS. sessasecgsctveiopation’ SD 
64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES. This 
chart shows the basis for 1152 
unorthodox modern chord struc- 
tures that _can ibe used in place 
of cor | chords. 50 
50—LATIN-AMERICAN RHYTHMS. 
How to apply over 30 Latin 
rhythms to the piano. ..........000« $1.25 
493—MAMBO PIANO BASS. 
353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 
TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to 
4 the most used chord progres- 
sions 




















376—MODERN CHORD PROGRES- 
SIONS FOR PIANO. How to 
transform sheet music chords 
into modern extended chord 
positions $1.00 














11—MODULATIONS, 2 and 4 measure 

bridges oe from and to *, 
keys 

49—DESCENDING PIANO ee 

For the right hand. Modern runs 

to fit the most used chord com- 





50 








IEW CHORDS FOR STAND- 
ARD HITS. Exciting, differ- 
ent harmonizations of all the 
best known all-time hits ......... $1.00 


379—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PIANO eet 
TROS. 


904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. ng 
we right hand. In all popular 
s 


ey’ 
10—MODERN PIANO RUNG. ............$1.00 
09—MODERN PIANO INTRODUC- 

TIONS, in ail popular keys..........$1.00 
































ALL INSTRUMENTS 


501—LESSONS IN AD-LIB PLAYING. 
Correct choice of Ad-Lib notes, 
jazz syncopation, how to com- 
pose modern rhythm choruses......$1.00 
498—PLAYING BY CHORDS. Ad-Lib 
figures applied to popular chord 
PTOGFESSIONS  .....cccseceesersererserseeensnes 50 
902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. 
Typical Be-bop examples in all 
POPULAL KEYS ....ccrsoreeererseserseserensers 50 
04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITU- 
TIONS, chart of chords that may 
be used in place of any aad 
major, minor, and 7th chords... .50 
372—NEW STYLE AOD-LIB SOLOS. 
Modern themes with ad-lib take- 
offs. For all treble clef instru- 
ments (chord symbols included)....$1.25 
52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELO- 
DIES. The principles of impro- 
vising correct harmonic progres- 
sions for any $1 
371—MODERN BLUES STYLES. New 
style blues examples for a» 
treble clef instruments ............0. 75 
913—100 MODERN NEW SCALES. An 
unlimited source of new ideas 
for modern ——— improv- 
isation, beyond scope of 
traditional scales r.c.ccccecerorssssesee SO 








41—HOW TO TRANSPOSE MU- 
SIC, including special exer- 
cises to practice weneposing. 
at sight $1 














47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAY- 
ING. Hundreds of improvisation 
patterns shown on all chords. A 
chord index locates many jazz 
phrases for any chord combina- 
tions $1.00 


363—THE 12 TONE SYSTEM. Explana- 
tion and illustrations of the mod- 
ern atonal MUSIC Style .....ccccccsee 








ae el MUSICAL SLIDE- 

ULE. Four separate slide 

wiles give all chords, transpo- 

sition and scales at a glance. 

Also 14 choices of harmoniz- 

ing any melody note. Com- 
plete . 75 














365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1,728 
modern two-measure jazz phrases 
ee gS erie See $1.00 


67—MODERN BREAKS. Up-to-date 
breaks in all lar keys. (For 
all treble clef instruments).......... 





518—THE AUTOMATIC MUSIC 
COMPOSER. A mathematical 
jig-saw device that can make 
up an unlimited number of 
original songs, melodies and 
chords complete. Practical 
and educational. You must 
see this to believe if ............ $1.25 














959—SIGHT READING ase a 
A tested practical method that 
will improve your sight reading .50 
60—TWO-PART HARMONIZING BY 
CHORDS. The chord system for 
finding harmony notes for any 
melody in any key .........0ssssseeee 
58—BASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS. 
How to find the correct bass notes 
from popular sheet music dia- 
grams 
16—HOW TO PLAY MODERN JAZZ. 
Full analysis, theory and many. 
examples $1.50 
57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A 
scientific with exercises 
that devel and 
capacity for 1 memorizing music... 50 
907-HOW TO REHARMONIZE 
SONGS. instructions in bse 4 
more modern substitute 
for conventional sheet music 


Li 

















FOR ORGAN 


526—ORGAN INTRODUCTIONS. For 
popular songs. Hammond reg- 


$1.00 
O8—EFFECTIVE HAMMOND ORGAN 
COMBINATIONS, chart of er 
sound effects and novel 
COMBINATIONS ....00c..rsdberseererersereren a) 
30—HAMMOND NOVELTY EFFECTS, « a 
collection of amusing trick imita- 
tions for “entertaining” organists .75 
33—COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 
HAMMOND STOPS, correct inter- 
pretation of organ SOUNAS sssscscssee 75 








SS ORGAN >. 

iow to arrange popular 
sheet music for the organ; 
effective voicing, contrasting 
styles of playing, etc. Ham- 
mond Organ registration ...... .50 








Famous Walter Stuart Books 


Cat. Neo. 
997—TRANSPOSE AT SIGHT. An auto- 
matic transposing manual, every 


ible ) enn al at your 
fingertips (27 en $1.25 








528—-HOW TO TEACH POPULAR 

PIANO TO BEGINNERS. 
America’s os successful 
Perfect Bg adults. "oleae 

$7.00—New e€dition ........00000$1 











492—PIANO FILLERS. 32 
Runs, Intros, Breaks, Gudines.. fs1.25 

523—SELF- INSTRUCTION IN HAR- 
MONY. A complete home-study 
course. $1.25 

524—ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS. ..$1.25 

499—HOW TO CREATE YOUR OWN 
JAZZ CHORUSES. Walter Stu- 
art’s famous “saw system, all 
instruments. oe pees 

521—HOW TO DEVELOP A MODERN 
CHORD TECHNIQUE. (Piano) ....$1.25 








369—PLAY peruse PIANO 
CHORDS. va 


sensational 
Walter Tost — em of piano 
instruction wi' clef. 
Comp ‘18 Solari song 
course” teaches p from 
lead For semi-ad- 
vanced pianists and music 
rs. $5.95, 

new on arsevesseeesp 2S 














522—-INNOVATIONS IN MODERN 
HARMONY. $1.25 





509—NEW DIRECTIONS IN poem 
JAZZ. 21 pages. (Piano) .. 


525—LEARN TO WRITE PROGRESSIVE 
SOUNDS. For arrangers, pianists, 
organists. $1.25 


FOR GUITAR 


500—WALKING BASS FOR GUITAR... .50 


oo ROUTINES. The most 
sequences as found in 

ye pr ye music. The “Formula” 

of all chord progressions .......... 50 
362—GUITAR RUNS. Modern tech- 
we for improvisation on all 


353-SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 
TIONS. Ad-lib j4zz phrases to 
he most used chord pro- 0 
42—GuIT AR CHORDS, in diagram as 
well as musical notation ............$1.25 
982—GUITAR INTRODUCTIONS. Pro- 
fessional material .......ccccrcree SO 
344—11TH CHORDS FOR GUITAR and 
How 70 USE THEM cecccccccsccsssessseee 050 
355—NOVEL “QUITAR ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS. New, different guitar 
oom hat interesting small = 
neue ape seoerrareccast pacsheail 
FOR GUITAR, ..cccccccsccosecsssssssssrsence 0B 
358—GUITAR STYLING IN TENTHS. 
An unlimited new source of in- 


$1.25 














75 








teresting effects ............ silinesctsiniaienls 
346—OCTAVE UNISON STYLIZING 
FOR GUITAR. Modern double and 


3 string solo technique and 


D iecstdpcecctengibticcnienens: ae 





OVER 28,000 MUSICIANS have used 
our instructive pamphlets and books! 








FREE CATALOG OF 500 PUBLICATIONS 





MINIMUM ORDER $1.00 

















BOX 514-A 


WALTER STUART music studio, inc. ymon, new sensty 


Enclosed you will find $. 
Please send (list by number) 


(0 Send C.0.D. (minimum $2.00) 
No C.O.D.s to Canada. 





( Free Catalog 
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To the Officers and Members of the American Federation of Musicians, and the 
Delegates to the Sixty-first Annual Convention of the American Federation of 


Musicians, to Assemble on June 2, 1958, in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Sirs and Brothers: 


I know this will come as a surprise to 
every member of the American Federation of 
Musicians. As I write this, the only two 
people who are aware of the contents are my 
secretary, Miss Neta Henderson, to whom I 
am dictating, and myself. 

On March 16, 1959, I will be sixty-seven 
years old and I have served forty-two of those 
years as a labor leader. I am concluding my 
thirty-sixth year as President of the Chicago 
Federation of Musicians, and prior to that | 
was Vice-President of that local for three 
years. Before the American Musicians’ Union 
amalgamated with the Chicago Federation of 
Musicians, an amalgamation to which I de- 
voted a great deal of time, I served for three 
years as President of that independent union. 

At the Los Angeles Convention in 1932 I 
was elected to the International Executive 
Board and was re-elected to that Board every 
ear thereafter until 1940. In June, 1940, in 
fi lis, Indiana, I had the honor to be 
, elected President of the American Federation 
of Musicians, and I am concluding my eight- 
eenth term in that office. Therefore I have 
served as an officer of the Federation for 
twenty-six years. 

In January, 1951, I was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
and each year I have been re-elected Vice- 
President unanimously by that organization 
and by the merged A.F.L.-C.1.0., a position 
which I still hold. 

Now I feel the time has come when I must 
decline to accept the nomination as President 
of the American Federation of Musicians at 
the 6lst Annual Convention in Philadelphia. 
I hope and pray the delegates to this Con- 
vention will respect my wishes by not nomi- 
nating me for the Presidency of our great 
organization, and if se a by permitting 
me to withdraw. 

This, I assure you, was not an easy decision 
to make because I love my work and fully 
realize, and can say without hesitation, that I 
will miss it very, very much. It is difficult 
for a man who has dedicated his life to the 
people he has represented for so many years 
to give up his life’s work. 

Ke the last Convention in Denver I was 
about to make this annoincement, but I re- 
considered because of the law suits instituted 
in Los Angeles against the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. Since then our attorneys 
have advised me that these law suits could go 
on for years. The opposing attorneys in 
these law suits have taken my deposition. I 
have given whatever information I can to our 
attorneys. So there is nothing further I can 
do in this respect as President, and there is 
nothing my successor can do, as it all remains 
in the Sans of the courts and our attorneys. 

I cannot say that I am a sick man, but I am 
a tired man and I do not seem to have the 
recuperative powers I used to have. My doctor 
advises me that if I continue as President, I 
would have to take things easy. I just can’t 
take it easy in this position without hurting 
the organization I love. 

Too many labor leaders—and good ones— 
have made the vital mistake of remaining on 


the job when their usefulness to the organiza- 
tion they represent is a thing of the past. The 
result is that their organizations suffer many 
setbacks that could have been avoided had 
they retired at the proper time. This mistake 
I do not want to make and shall never make. 
I wish I had the strength to carry on, but I 
have not. To continue, just to hold the posi- 
tion of President, would make me a traitor to 
the cause that I have been fighting so hard for. 

The Presidency of our organization is be- 
coming a more difficult position every year. 
With the laws restricting labor unions more 


each day, it requires a man with great pa- 
tience. There are no longer any easy decisions. 
All decisions now require long deliberation 


and the conclusion of a problem often takes 
weeks and sometimes months. The position 
requires a vigorous, younger man with bright, 
new ideas, and I am sure that we have not 
only such a man, but several such men, in our 
Federation who could ably fill this position. 

I will not go into the history of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians as it is a long 
story of progress, failures, heartaches, happi- 
ness and pride, but its problems have always 
been solved. I am sure the Federation will 
continue to forge ahead. However, one item 
I would like to mention, of which I am very 
proud and which came about during my 
administration, is the contract we made with 
the recording companies, and later with the 
companies in Hollywood which produce the- 
atrical motion pictures, whereby millions of 
dollars are paid into trust funds which are 
administered by an independent trustee ap- 
pointed by the employers. This money is spent 
on live music, free to the public, throughout 
the United States and Canada. I mention this 
only because it made history in the labor 
movement, and has given thousands of our 
members employment every year. Important 
though this may be, it is secondary to the pro- 
gram of the trust funds, which is encouraging 
the appreciation of live music by the public. 

It is true that business is bad, but the 
musicians have survived depressions in their 
business time and again. While other unions 
now are faced with automation destroying 
their jobs, we have had automation for over 
thirty years through the recordings we make, 
which do not help the employment situation 
in any local. Other unions losing jobs be- 
cause of automation are happy that their 
members do not make the machinery which 
destroys much of their employment. We have 
never had a stabilized business. The closest 
we ever came to it was when we had musi- 
cians in the motion picture theatres. 

‘I have been criticized by officers and mem- 
bers of the Federation, and delegates to our 
Conventions. Not only is this natural, but 
healthy, in a large organization such as ours. 
That is democracy in its highest form. We 
must never take exception to criticism so long 
as it is not malicious. Constructive criticism 
can do all of us some good. I have been 
cartooned in the press and magazines more 
than any other labor leader, not only in our 
country but in many parts of the world. I was 
maligned by the press in years gone by. This 
was not because I was Petrillo, but for what 


5 aaa c Soli lhe 


Petrillo was trying to do for the musicians he 
was representing. 

Resolutions were introduced at three dif- 
ferent Conventions which would have pro- 
hibited me from acting as President of the 
Federation as well as President of the Chicago 
Local. Each time the resolutions were defeated 
almost unanimously by the delegates. For these 
actions I shall always be grateful, as I shall for 
the action’ of the Chicago Local in passing a 
motion that I could act as President of the Fed- 
eration and remain President of that local. 

I think the members of the Federation 
should know that the salary of the President 
has not been increased since 1929. I am 
grateful to the delegates and members of the 
Finance Committee who, on several occasions, 
attempted to do so. Each time I declined with 
thanks, feeling that the salary was adequate. 

The American Federation of Musicians is 
a good, solid, strong labor organization, and 
I am sure it will always remain so. It is the 
best organized union in the labor movement 
today, and I say this without fear of contra- 
diction by anyone. We have a democratic 
organization, we are an honest organization, 
and there is none better. As Vice-President 
of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. I had the honor of voting 
for six resolutions, whick became known as 
the Code of Ethical Practices for all labor 
unions affiliated with the A.F.L.-C.1.0. I am 
proud to report to you at this time that the 
American Federation of Musicians did not 
have to make a single change in order to com- 
ply with this Code, each and every requirement 
of this Code was in effect in the American 
Federation of Musicians thirty years before 
being adopted by the A.F.L.-C.1.0. 

I want to thank the officers and members 
of the Federation; the members of the Inter- 
national Executive Board; Vice-President Bag- 
ley; Secretary Cluesmann; Treasurer Clancy; 
Attorneys Kaiser, Gordon and Woll; Hal Ley- 
shon and his associates, our public relations 
representatives; my assistants, staff and travel- 
ing representatives; Phil Fischer, our Inter- 
national Studio Representative and J. Wharton 
Gootee, who have all done a splendid job, as 
well as my secretary, Miss Neta Henderson, 
whom I consider one of the top executives 
of this Federation. I shall always be grateful 
for their kindness to me. 

I have been your President for the past eight- 
een years through hot wars and cold, so I am 
practically a war-time President which did not 
make things easier. I am leaving you an honor- 
able organization with a good, clean record, 
which gives me great personal satisfaction. But 
after forty-two years as a labor leader I believe 
the time has come when I am entitled to spend 
whatever years I have left in relaxing and do- 
ing the things I want to do for my family, my 
friends and myself. I repeat, I hope the Con- 
vention delegates will respect my wishes by a 
unanimous vote at this Convention. 

God bless the American Federation of Mu- 


sicians and each and every member of it. 
Sincerely and fraternally yours, 


















































yf HAVE YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 
NOTICE TO MEMBERS ery 
Are you registered to vote? Are the 
adult members of your family? Are your 
he friends? 

: ‘ : : Check to see. For if not, then you, or 
ee ee rs oa vent weuhd’ gies than sodisens a euamar?e they, will not be able to fulfill the chief 
‘0- Ca ee Th - ” ‘ry a el a hn combined grant of ten thousand dollars.) responsibility of citizenship: voting for 
he cer ssi frie ett ' ( men and women who will hold public 
z0 resolution: The President’s office has spent, considerable office. 
ed time doing research concerning these founda- In August, 1956, the executive of- 
se RESOLUTION No. 58 tions. As a result we have found that the best ficers of the AFL-CIO issued a procla- 
or sources of support for local symphony or- mation calling upon all affiliated or- 

a S : BENEFITS chestras are foundations operating in or near anizations to launch a registration pro- 
MEASURES AND ; . oo . siege? 
d- WHEREAS, The financial plight of the given locality, as opposed to the large, gram immediately and to press it “with 
the majority of symphony orchestras in structured foundations such as mentioned in all the vigor and resources at their com- 
on pe erat i . poe oa me re the resolution. Our research indicates un- mand to the end that every member shall 
nt se tia caaticeiel of Bess eeehsetves, mistakably the necessity for local initiative in become and remain a registered voter.” 
7m THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, seeking grants from local sources. Following are the primary election 
- That the Executive Board explore the We have procured a listing of most of the dates for the remainder of the year: 
= feasibility of approaching the various foundations throughout the country. If any Arizona, September 9; Arkansas, July 
re foundations, Ford, Rockefeller, etc., re- “ar ; ‘ ‘3 inf ? 4 
th garding their participation in a plan local is interested in securing this informa- 29; California, June 3; Colorado, Sep- 
. whereby the symphony orchestras could tion, a letter making such request, addressed tember 9; Connecticut, Party Con- 
is improve their financial structure through to the President of the Federation, will bring vention; Delaware, Party Convention; 
ad rents from the ioundetions. ss the name of any foundation in your locality Florida, September 9; Georgia, Septem- 
he ehuten ge tnd bers 0 en asthe or" that might make music grants, and such other ber 10; Idaho, August 12; Iowa, June 
nt thousand dollars for its season opera- information as we might have on hand. 2; Kansas, August 5; Kentucky, May 
in 31; Louisiana, Truly 29; Maine, June 16; 
hic Maryland, May 20; Massachusetts, Sep- 
2, tember 16; Michigan, August 5; Minne- 
at : sota, September 9; Mississippi, August 
ene ° ° * 26; Missouri, August 5; Montana, June 
ne Additional Recording Companies That Have Signed Agreements | 3.’ Nevada, September 2; New Hamp- 
shire, September 9; New York, June 3; 
Or e ° a ee ? ? 9 
m With The American Federation of Musicians North Carolina, May 31; North Dakota, 
he June 24; Oklahoma, July 1; Pennsyl- 
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Diana Records, Inc. ment covering the employment of mu- 
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ves Monument Record Corp. Anthony A. Birkel Wayne Record Corp. films were conducted from February 
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am Coates Meanie ~ Craft Recording Corp. represented by President Petrillo and 
not Conntantery Tnaesds Local 204—New Brunswick, N. J. PaO REED the International Executive Board. Com- 
or- Johnny Green fk Sharp Records mittees from Local 47, Los Angeles, 
5 V. Mi : 
~ yoy Sle a Local 311—Wilmington, Del. Local 47—Los Angeles, Calif. = Local rae a! ste City, were 
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NEW IDEAS IN 
PIANO STYLING. 
SEE PAGE 18 





MINUTES OF THE 


MID-WINTER MEETING 


OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


New York, N. Y., February 6 to February 26, 1958, Inclusive 


425 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
February 6, 1958 


The meeting is called to order by 
Vice-President Bagley at 10:00 
A. M. Present: Secretary Clues- 
mann, Treasurer Clancy, Executive 
Officers Kenin, Ballard, Harris, 
Repp and Murdoch. Absent: Presi- 
dent Petrillo who is attending a 
meeting of the A.F.L.-C.L.O. Execu- 
tive Council. 


The proposals of motion picture 
wages and conditions as presented 
by Local 47, Los Angeles, California, 
are presented and are discussed by 
the Board. The Board meets with 
committees of Local 47, Los An: 
geles, California, and Local 802, 
New York, New York, and Attorney 
Gordon. Representing Local 47 are: 
Eliot Daniel, Hal Rees, Marty Ber- 
man, Jim Talbert, Dow Garlock, Al 
Woodbury and Bob Rissman. Rep- 
resenting Local 802 are: Al Manuti, 
Al Knopf, Paul Ricci, Wade Den- 
ning, George Cole, Frank Garisto, 
Charles Margolies, Hy Jaffe, Aldo 
Ricci, Mitch Leigh, Marty Grupp 
and Max Arons. 

The proposals are explained by 
the representatives of Local 47 and 
are fully discussed by the Board, 
the committees and the members 
of the Board. The influx of foreign 
films is also mentioned by the com- 
mittees. 

The session 6:45 
P. M. 


adjourns at 


425 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
February 7, 1958 

The session is called to order by 
Vice-President Bagley at 10:00 
A. M. All present, except President 
Petrillo who is attending a meeting 
of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. Executive Coun- 
cil. 

Representatives of Locals 47 and 
802 are present and there is consid- 
erable discussion on re-use of sound 
track. 

The Board goes into executive 
session. The Board discusses the 
position of the Federation under 
certain circumstances. 

The committees are again ad- 
mitted and a statement is made to 
them regarding the position of the 
Federation. The matter is dis- 
cussed by both sides. 


Recess is called at 1:00 P. M. 


The session resumes at 2:30 P. M. 
The proposals are again thoroughly 
discussed. 


A recess is declared at 6:45 P. M. 
The session resumes at 8:30 P. M. 


The various proposals and the 
ramifications in connection there- 
with are thoroughly discussed by 
the members of the locals and the 
members of the Board. 


The session adjourns at 12:30 
A. M. 


425 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
February 8, 1958 


The session is called to order at 
10:00 A. M. by Vice-President Bag- 
ley. All present except President 
Petrillo who is arriving this after- 
noon in New York from a meeting 
of the Executive Council of the 
A.F.L.-C.L.O. 


The members of the International 
Executive Board go over the entire 
set of proposals. 


A recess is declared at 12:30 P. M. 


Session resumes at 2:00 P. M. 
at which time President Petrillo is 
present. He makes a thorough and 
comprehensive statement to the 
committees explaining the position 
of the Federation and gives assur- 
ance of the wholehearted support 
of the Federation in connection 
with the efforts of the two locals 
to improve the conditions of the 
musicians in the motion picture 
studios. The representatives of the 
locals express their appreciation 
for the position of the Federation 
and also pledge their support to 
the Federation. 

Further discussion ensues cover- 
ing most of the proposals as sub- 
mitted. 


Session adjourns at 5:45 P. M. 


Waldorf-Astoria 
New York, New York 
February 10, 1958 
The session is called to order at 
2:00 P. M. by President Petrillo. 
All present. 


The committees of Locals 47 and 
802 are present, Attorneys Kaiser 
and Gordon, together with the fol- 
lowing representatives of the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers: 

Motion Picture Producers Associ- 
ation: Eric Johnston, Sidney Shrei- 
ber. 

American Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers: Charles Boren, Alfred Cha- 
mie, Ben Batchelder, Maurice Ben- 
jamin. 

Loew's: Joe Vogel, Ben Melnicker, 
L. Halperin. 

Paramount Studios: Barney Bala- 
ban, Ted Leonard. 

Columbia Pictures: Abe Schnei- 
der, Ben Kahane. 

20th Century-Fox: M. 
Ted Cain, Ed _ Colyer, 
Skouras. 

Universal 
O’Connor. 

Warner Brothers: Ed O. Patie. 

Disney: Bonar Dyer. 

Allied Artists: Ed Morey, Roy 
Brewer. 

Mr. Johnston speaks of the 
changes taking place in the industry 
and pointing out the poor financial 
situation due to the falling off in 
attendance at motion picture thea- 
tres. Mr. Boren also called atten- 
tion to the critical condition in the 
industry and that it was in need of 


(Continued on page thirty-nine) 
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Kings in Action photo by Charles Stewart 

have you 

| tried a KING 
Super-20? 


Until you do, you just won't know! 


Leading technicians, such as 
Charlie Ventura above, will tell you 
nothing quite matches the sound 
and the playing ease of the Super-20. 


This King sax is comfortable, 
plays as if custom-fitted to your fin- 
gers. Key action is fast, the sounds 
colored just right — with accuracy 
of intonation and brilliance we feel 
no other sax gives. 

But these are words! And words 
won't substitute for a brief Super-20 
session. Try a King and see! Alto, 
tenor, baritone . . . you can concen- 
trate on your music because King 
design and King craftsmanship give 
you a horn that’s right. 


play with 
| ‘the Confidence 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5225 Superior Ave. + Cleveland 3, 0. 


KING - CLEVELAND - AMERICAN-STANDARD 
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Jazz Guitarist Sal Salvador and his quartet 


The perfect set-up 


You have your own group...record albums... 
jazz elub dates...students. Pretty nice 
feeling, isn’t it? 


Sal and his Gretsch guitar did it. You can too. 


GRETSCH THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. * 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N.Y. 


1958 











What's new in electric guitars? 
Many Gretsch “Firsts”: built-in 
electronic sound systems—binaural 
or Gretsch Project-O-Sonic sound 
at the flick of a switch...new 
Filtertron heads—no electronic 
hum...ali Ebony Neo-Classic finger- 
boards...new space control bridge. 
Check your dealer. Write for your 
Gretsch guitar catalog: Dept. S. 














Campus 
and 
Community 


Team Up... 


@ A great evolution is taking place, musically. 
Its point of origin is the 1,500 or so campuses 
of the United States and Canada, but it is 
reaching out to affect the whole country. With 
interaction between community and college 
growing ever closer, not a community but 
feels some effects of the change. 

Examine a series of events which have 
taken place throughout the country within the 
past few months. 

“Let’s cheer this Rutgers team to victory!” 
was the slogan on the announcement of the 
performance of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion 
given by the Rutgers University Choir on 
March 28 in Carnegie Hall, New York. In 
Newark, New Jersey, where it was given the 
evening before, the community’s Griffith Foun- 
dation and Rutgers University were co-spon- 
sors. In both Newark and New York City the 
highly professional Symphony of the Air was 
the orchestra and the highly proficient Erich 
Leinsdorf was the conductor. The soloists 
were stars of the first magnitude, the perform- 
ance powerful. 

During the Christmas Season the Univer- 
sity of Ttah’s production of Tchaikovsky’s 
Nutcracker Ballet drew some 14,000 people 
to its seven performances on the campus. 


This is the first of three articles describing musical courses and activities in the colleges and universities of the 
United States and Canada. The second article, to appear in the June issue, will give a resume of the courses 
offered in general music and in music education in representative institutions of higher learning in these countries. 


Ohio University announces a competition 
for a new chamber ‘opera, any citizen of the 
United States eligible, the prize-winning work 
to be presented during the fall semester on 
the University campus. 

New York University has bought Town 
Hall, popular concert center of the city, and 
plans to hold its educational events in the 
mornings and the afternoons there, leaving the 
evening hours free for general musical events. 

Participants in the festival being held on 
the campus of the University of California 
from April 15 to May 23 are the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, the San Francisco Ballet, the 
Stanford University Orchestra, the Mills Col- 

"lege Chorus and all of the University of Cali- 
fornia’s own ensembles, including the Griller 
String Quartet. 

A two-day conference of composers, writ- 

ers, critics, directors, performers and histo- 


Above: 

The Rutgers (New Jersey) University Choir and 
the Symphony of the Air presented the St. 
Matthew Passion in New Brunswick, Newark and 
New York City, March 25, 28, and 29 respectively. 


* 


rians in the field of American opera was spon- 
sored this April 13 and 14 by the Columbia 
University Student Council with authorities 
in the field giving speeches and holding dis- 
cussions for all opera lovers. 

The New Art String Quartet, in a concert 
March 14 in the M. D. Anderson Auditorium 
on the campus of the University of Houston, 
presented the first performance in that city 
of Alban Berg’s String Quartet, opus 3. 

Not so many years ago such occurrences 
would have stood out as unusual happenings. 
Now they are the expected. The college which 
does not feature some community-reaching 
project during a school year is the exception. 

Take the college-sponsored concert series. 
These are being held in campus auditoriums 
all over the country, under the aegis of the 
music departments of their respective insti- 
tutions. The University of California has an 
annual attendance of 80,000 for its programs; 
Florida State University gives 150 concerts a 
season; the University of North Carolina has 
a Tuesday evening series, broadcast on the 
University’s F.M. radio station. The Boston 
Symphony plays regularly in Harvard’s An- 
ders Theater. Grinnell College (Grinnell, 
Iowa) presented the Cincinnati Symphony in 
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its 1956-57 season and the National Symphony 
in its 1957-58 season. The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra plays annually at the University of 
Michigan. 

The University of Miami (Florida) Sym- 
phony, one of the oldest instances of town-and- 
gown collaboration—it has just passed its 
thirtieth milestone—has as conductor John 
Bitter who is also Dean of the School -of 
Music of the University. The first chair posi- 
tions of the orchestra are held largely by men 
and women who teach in the University’s 
School of Music. They played their way 
through school the hard way —as student 
members of the various sections of the or- 
chestra. To meet the vacancies that arise with 
each graduation, Mr. Bitter selects, from about 
200 applicants, capable young scholarship- 
seekers. Annual deficits are picked up by the 
University, with increasing aid from the three- 
year-old Symphony Club of the University of 
Miami, winner last year of the Miami Herald’s 
award as the club which contributed most to 
the community. 

Edward C. Tritt, professor of music edu- 
cation at the University of Redlands (Cali- 
tornia) relates how a community-campus co- 
operative came into being in that California 
city. The Redlands University Orchestra, as 
a campus-insulated group, lacked some of the 
instruments, and could not arrive at the status 
of concert-giving. Tritt decided to “take the 
campus to the community.” Through news- 
papers and circulars he invited qualined adult 
instrumentalists in the town—Redlands is 
the home of many retired professionals, mu- 
sicians among them—to participate in a uni- 
versity-community instrumental ensemble. The 
gratifying response made possible the forma- 
tion of a ninety-piece ensemble (forty stu- 
dents, fifty townsfolk) called the University- 
Community Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Tritt 
says the enthusiasm of the adults gives in- 
spiration to the students and the performances 
gain a sensitivity not possible in the smaller, 





less-well-balanced college ensemble. This or- 
chestra has performed nine premieres in its 
brief life-span of six years. 

The drift of musical culture is not always 
from college to community. It goes the other 
way, too, Our thirty-two major symphony 
orchestras are principal feeders of the applied 
music departments of neighboring colleges. 
Universities situated in their cities rely heavily 
on teaching talent so near at hand. Even towns 
at a distance manage to acquire such talent 
for their faculties. Members of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony travel weekly or bi-weekly 
to teach in colleges throughout the State. The 
faculties of Baldwin-Wallace (Berea), Kent 
State University and Oberlin are augmented 
by members of the Cleveland Orchestra. Lesser 
orchestras profit even more by this practice. 
Since they are able to hold down two jobs 
and get two salaries, instrumentalists of the 
highest calibre are content to settle down- in 
the community. Both colleges and orchestras 
thus get a more stable and dependable per- 
sonnel. In fact, a cultural chain-reaction takes 
place. These teachers produce a fine crop of 
instrumentalists who enrich the ranks of or- 
chestras throughout the land and, in their 
turn, hold key teaching positions. The gain 
to music cannot be overestimated. 

The Shreveport (Louisiana) Symphony 
grants scholarships to those who wish to earn 
degrees while playing with the orchestra. The 
musician is entitled to room, board, tuition 
and a small monthly stipend while he works 
toward a bachelor’s degree in music or in 
music education. This program enables the 
musicians to get training which will assure 
them a good living in the community and it 
also assures the Shreveport Symphony of 
qualified players. 

Chamber ensembles look to colleges and 
universities as one of their chief sponsors. 
Dozens of colleges sustain resident string 
quartets: the University of Illinois, the Walden 
Quartet; the University of Michigan, the Stan- 


Mountain scene in Act Ill of Bizet’s Carmen, as produced recently by Brigham Young University Opera Workshop, Provo, Utah. 





ley Quartet; the University of Wisconsin, the 
Pro Arte. Faculty string quartets give — 
concerts at the universities of Wyoming, Texas 
and Wichita and Oberlin. The University of 
Redlands and of Houston as well as Brown 
and Smith, present chamber series. 
The members of the resident string quartets 
enrich the life of their respective colleges as 
members of the faculties. 

Tending also to lead the double life of 
practicing musician and college professor are 
the symphony conductors. Fr rancis Aranyi, 
Alan Carter, Francis Findlay, Clayton Hare, 
Siegfried Landau, George Perkins and David 
Van Vactor are but a few of the conductors 
o ee we who also act as heads 
of departments of the colleges—respectively 
Seattle University, Middlebury Collese (Ver 
mont), Boston University College of Music, 
the University of Portland (Oregon), New 
York College of Music, Northwest Community 
College of the University of Wyoming and 
the University of Tennessee. The wide influ- 
ence they exert in their double capacities can 
well be imagined. 

College campuses offer their resources for 
festivals from which the whole region gains. 
The Ann Arbor May Festival at the University 
of Michigan, the Rochester American Music 
Festival under the auspices of the Eastman 
School of the University of Rochester, and the 
June Festival at Brandeis University, for ex- 
ample, are cultural nuclei for the whole 
country.’ Last month {April 16-20) the Louis- 
ville Philharmonic Society and the University 
of Louisville jointly sponsored a week-long 
contemporary music festival, which included 
a premiere performance of the opera, The 
Holy Devil, by Nicolas Nabokov, commis- 
sioned by the Society. 

Opera is a favored form of college-commu- 
nity interaction and in some universities—In- 
diana, Southern California, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, to name a few—productions are of such 

(Continued on page forty-four) 
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The Festival Quartet: Victor Babin, Stzymon Goldberg, William Primrose, Nikolai Graudan 


@ Vancouver, B. C., already blessed by a 
dramatic setting of mountains and sea, 
proudly takes its place as a new festival city. 
July 19 will nek the opening of the Van- 
couver International Festival, similar in scope 
and aim to Glyndebourne, Edinburgh, Salz- 
burg and other great European festivals. 
This first Vancouver International Festival, 
which will continue each succeeding summer 
on as broad a scale, has been planned to coin- 
cide with British Columbia’s Centennial year. 
ning at the height of the province-wide 
celebrations with a pair of nella concerts 
conducted by Bruno Walter, it will present 
four weeks (to August 16) of symphony, 
opera, drama, solo recitals, dance concerts, 
jazz concerts, an international film festival, 
k and art exhibits, and other outstanding 
events. 
The international character of the Festival is 
evident in the roster of artists. William Stein- 


12 


berg will conduct. Marcel Marceau, the “Bip” 
of heer mime, will give a week’s perform- 
ances. Germany’s Gunther Rennert will di- 
rect Don Giovanni, with Ita Maximovna’s 
specially designed sets. Further emphasizing 
the Festival’s broad scope will be the National 
Dancers of Ceylon; the Festival Quartet (Ba- 
bin, Goldberg, Primrose, Graudan) ; Norway’s 
Ingrid Bjéner; Denmark’s Aksel Schiotz; 
Canada’s Maureen Forrester, Glenn Gould, 
Lois Marshall and Jon Vickers; Australia’s 
Joan Sutherland; and England’s director, 
Douglas Seale. 

New music will be much in evidence on the 
Festival’s programs: for instance, Ralph 
Vaughan Williams’ Ninth Symphony will be 
given its North American premiere under Wil- 
liam Steinberg, August 10. 

Festival-mindedness has not always been a 
west-coast characteristic. Perhaps the enor- 
mous numbers of post-war “New Canadians” 


—an estimated one and a half million, largely 
from Europe—have helped the idea to grow. 
Vancouver's own artists will share in a large 
part of the Festival’s benefits. Summer em- 
ployment is no small consideration, and per- 
formance with and under the world’s artistic 
leaders offers a stimulating experience. An 
estimated 450 persons will participate this 
year—350 of them Canadian—and $80,000 
in salaries will go to Vancouver participants. 
The Festival Orchestra will consist of the Van- 
couver Symphony Orchestra supplemented by 
members of the CBC Orchestra. 

One of the earliest steps taken by the Festi- 
val’s planners was to commission a play from 
Lister Sinclair, the Vancouver-born stage and 
radio writer, long known to Canadians for 
his sparkling and sometimes acidly penetrat- 
ing plays for the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. Sinclair turned to British Colum- 
bian Indian lore for his material, and came 
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up with The World of the Wonderful Dark. 
Incidental music, essentially primitive in char- 
acter, is by Vancouver composer, John Brock- 
ington. Direction will be by Douglas Seale, 
of Old Vic and Birmingham Repertory fame. 
The cast of thirty will include dancers and 
will star Barry Morse of Toronto, William 
Needles of Ontario’s Stratford, seventeen-year- 
old Rosemary Bird, and John Drainie. 

Lister Sinclair’s play, strong and earthy, 
calls for elaborate sets, costumes, masks, and 
props derived from West Coast Indian culture, 
of totem and potlatch fame. Instrumentation 
calls for “bone-rattles, ghost-whistles, talking- 
sticks, and whips.” 

A second step early in the planning of the 
Festival was the announcement of a composi- 
tion competition, sponsored by CAPAC (Ca- 
nadian equivalent of ASCAP) and BMI 
Canada, Ltd. The judges’ committee con- 
sisted of Geoffrey Waddington, musical di- 
rector of the CBC; Claude Champagne, Mon- 
treal resident and Canadian composer of 
senior rank; and Aaron Copland, whose pres- 
ence in Toronto was also the occasion for a 
symposium following a concert by the Ca- 
nadian League of Composers. 

Winner of the competition was Paul Mc- 
Intyre, of Toronto, with his cantata, Judith. 
The award carries with it a full-scale perform- 
ance during the festival. McIntyre studied 
composition at the Royal Conservatory of 
Music in Toronto under Arnold Walter and 
Oskar Morawetz, and conducting under Nicho- 
las Goldschmidt. He also studied at the Con- 
servatoire Nationale in Paris under Olivier 
Messiaen. 

Bruno Walter has chosen for the program 
of his two concerts Weber’s Euryanthe Over- 
ture, Brahms’ Second Symphony, Schubert’s 
Unfinished, and Brahms’ Alto Rhapsody, with 
Maureen Forrester as soloist. Dr. Walter 
stands as a giant, in an era of musical giants 
that numbered Toscanini and Dr. Walter’s 
own master, Mahler. Resident now in Beverly 
Hills, his infrequent conducting engagements 
are heralded as special events. As The New 
York Times remarks: “Any time that Bruno 
Walter chooses to conduct will be regarded as 
a precious occasion.” 





Glenn Gould, piano soloist. 
MAY, 1958 


William Steinberg, known for his pioneer- 
ing work in introducing new compositions and 
presently dividing his conducting duties be- 
tween the Pittsburgh Symphony and the Lon- 
don Philharmonic, is no newcomer to Amer- 
ican music lovers nor to Vancouver. He will 
conduct the Verdi Requiem on August 2 and 
3. Soloists for the Festival’s performance of 
the Requiem will be Canadian singers Lois 
Marshall, Maureen Forrester and Jon Vickers, 
and Montreal-born George London of the 
Metropolitan. The Festival Chorus will con- 
sist of the University of British Columbia 
Chorus, together with the Bach Choir of Van- 
couver, prepared by Lawrence Cluderay, Van- 
couver musician and teacher. 

George London will also appear in the title 
role of Don Giovanni. Much is anticipated 
from the six performances of the Mozart opera 
in view of director Rennert’s reputation’ for 
fresh approach to opera staging in European 
successes which have included Carmina Bur- 
ana, Peter Grimes, The Rake’s Progress and 
Mathis der Maler. The conductor will be 
Nicholas Goldschmidt. The cast will also in- 
clude Jan Rubes (Leporello), Pierrette Alarie 
and Leopold Simoneau of Montreal and Joan 
Sutherland (Donna Anna) of Australia, in her 
North American debut. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
one of the most active outlets for musical 
endeavors in Canada through its “CBC Or- 
chestras,” will take part in the Festival via 
the Vancouver Chamber Orchestra which will 
give several concerts conducted by its perma- 
nent conductor, John Avison, by Nicholas 
Goldschmidt, and by George Schick, NBC-TV 
opera music coordinator. Soloists to appear 
with the Chamber Orchestra will include, 
among others, Lois Marshall, Ingrid Bjoner, 
and Glenn Gould. The latter will also appear 
with the Festival Orchestra (playing the Bee 
thoven Concerto No. 2) in a concert conducted 
by American-born Irwin Hoffman, permanent 
conductor of the Vancouver Symphony. Gould 
will also give a recital during the Festival 
that will include the Bach Goldberg Varia- 
tions. 

In addition to Gould’s, solo recitals will be 
given by Miss Marshall, Miss Forrester (her 
program will include songs by Jean Coulthard 
Adams, commissioned for the Festival), Aksel 
Schiotz (Schubert’s Die Miillerin); Miss 
Bjoner in her North American debut, Pier- 
rette Alarie and Leopold Simoneau, and the 
duo-pianists Vronsky and Babin. 

The Festival Quartet will give three con- 
certs, and William Primrose and Szymon 
Goldberg will also appear as soloists in a 
symphony concert conducted by Steinberg. 
This Quartet will spend three weeks in resi- 
dence at the University of British Columbia 
School of the Arts, giving master classes and 
private instruction. 

Appearing for the first time on this conti- 
nent, the National Dancers of Ceylon will 
give a week’s performances. Called the 
Kandyan Dancers, they are reported to be as 
unusual as the Japanese Kabuki, though in a 
different, and, in some respects, surprisingly 
Western, style. Elaborate and exotic costum- 
ing as well as oriental instrumental accom- 
paniment augment the effect of their dancing. 








Nicholas Goldschmidt, artistic and managing director of 
° the festival. 


The revival of classic mime (and in many 
areas, the introduction of it) must be largely 
attributed to Marcel Marceau. With incredibly 
slender means—no sets or props, and fre- 
quently in complete silence—his mimodramas 
cover the widest range of human experience. 
Actors claim him as their own—a master of 
the essence of drama. Dancers find themselves 
referring to his work in choreographic terms. 
Within the framework of a formal, classical 
medium, Marceau’s studies or “dances” are 
exemplified by his famous “Youth, Maturity, 
Old Age, and Death”—a cycle of life, with 
mankind as its symbol, executed in what the 
dancers term “axiomotion.” Sometimes his 
programs open with “Walking Against the 
Wind”—an extraordinary piece of created il- 
lusion. 

The contribution of jazz to the world of 
fine art has not been overlooked in the plan- 
ning of the Vancouver International Festival. 
Three of the outstanding leaders in the jazz 
movement will give concerts during the Festi- 
val: the Jack Teagarden Sextet, the Dizzy Gil- 
lespie Quintet, and the Oscar Peterson Trio 
(Canadian). 

The International Film Festival, approved 
officially as such, has received one hundred 
and twenty entries from twenty countries. The 
films will be shown concurrently with other 
festival events during the first two weeks of 
August, with several showings scheduled for 
each day. 

The Festival’s story reaches back several 
years to its origins in the University of British 


(Continued on page forty-four) 








OPERA OFF BROADWAY - 


It is nice to have New York City humming 
in praise of a fine new American opera—and 
that was what it was doing April 4, the day 
after the local premiere 
of Douglas Moore’s The 
Ballad of Baby Doe, first 
performance in a series of 
American operas given by 
the New York City Opera 
Company from April 3 to 
May 4. If audience en- 
thusiasm is any criterion, 
if cheers and loud hand- 
clapping and bubbling 
conversation in the lobby 
at intermission time, and 
calls and recalls at the end 
mean anything—then here 
is an opera the people 
want, and, given ordina- 
rily efficient response mechanism in our enter- 
tainment structure, the people will get. 

It’s a tale (book by John Latouche) of the 
wild west we already know in many versions— 
the triangular tragedy of a man and two 
women, set against the silver-versus-gold back- 
drop of the William Jennings Bryan era. The 
villain of the piece is a silver mine that made 
Horace Tabor a millionaire, then reduced him 
to poverty—but it is also the developer of the 
plot, poignant from beginning to end. 

The music is most listen-able and carries 
along with tender arias, virile male ensembles 
and splashes of instrumental asides. Beverly 
Sills as Baby Doe twanged heartstrings and 
gave verity to the role. Her voice has a slightly 
childlike quality well suited to the part. Walter 
Cassel projected Tabor so well that it is diffi- 
cult to think of him as anyone else. Martha 
Lipton as Augusta not only had the voice but 
displayed dramatic qualities of depth. 

The staging—give Vladimir Rosing credit 
for this—was so fetching that it drew applause 
again and again at the very rise of the curtain. 

Emerson Buckley as conductor held all 
elements together skillfully and with a fine 
sense of proportion. 

At the three repeat performances of this 
opera also the house was filled and bubbling 
with enthusiasm. 

Now this is a happy thing—an American 
opera welcomed exuberantly in a city of 
opera sophisticates. But there is still better 
news. Night after night, for a period of four 
weeks, this and nine other operas, all by Amer- 
ican residents and most of them new to New 
Yorkers, were applauded by capacity audi- 
ences obviously having a marvellous time for 
themselves. This series is financed by a 
$105,000 grant from the Ford Foundation. It 
couldn't have done a better thing for American 
musical enterprise. 

In the midst of these premieres, a “Confer- 
ence on American Opera” was presented by 
the Columbia University Student Council on 
the campus, April 13 and 14. Among the 
speakers on the forum were opera composers 


Pouglas Moore and Virgil Thomson, both of 
14 


Douglas Moore 


whom had plenty to say on this subject. They 
spoke of the relatively late but rapid emer- 
gence of opera as an American enterprise. 
They remarked that it has caught Americans 
unprepared, though not uncooperative. “It’s as 
if everybody suddenly set about playing tennis 
without anyone taking lessons,” Mr. Thomson 
commented. As illustration it was remarked 
that Vanessa was played six times at the Metro- 
politan and was sold out six times—the first 
time this ever has happened with a new Amer- 
ican opera. It was pointed out by Mr. Moore 
that any new opera is a losing venture, and 
that one reason good librettos are so hard to 
come by is that the chances to realize anything 
from the operas are so very slight that to 
accept such an assignment—six months out at 
hard work—was more of a sacrifice than most 
librettists were prepared to make. 

A distinction was drawn between the musi- 
cal on Broadway and the opera just off Broad- 
way. In the former, the speakers decided, 
spoken dialogue was used actually to further 
the plot. Also there is a difference in the 
level of appeal. 

The forum kept emphasizing that “we must 
win a new audience for opera.” Those attend- 
ing the New York premiere of Vittorio Gian- 
nini’s The Taming of the Shrew at City Center 
April 13 must have felt such was already 
materializing. The members of the audience 
were not staid opera subscribers left stranded 
by the imminent departure of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera on its Spring tour. At City Center 
they laughed. They cheered. They followed 
the plot with personal involvement. If they 
were new to opera, they were catching the 
hang of it very rapidly. 

The reasons were easy to see. It is a quick- 
moving opera, with ludicrous situations in- 
terspersed in seriously developing human re- 
lationships. The libretto (the Shakespearean 
text adapted by Giannini and Dorothy Fee) is 
strong, simple language that the singers can 
cope with and the audience can catch on first 
try. The singers act with conviction and skill. 
Margaret Webster who did the staging gets 
a hand for this. The music is especially good 
in the ensemble singing. The typically op- 
eratic mistaken identity muddle the characters 
unravel in song in the third act is masterly in 
its interweavings and in its contrapuntal flow. 
The duet between Katherine (Phyllis Curtin) 
and Petruchio (Walter Cassel) in the same act 
is beautifully fashioned. 

Another amazing thing: no fewer than six 
of the singers were making their debut with 
the company that single evening. One can 
imagine what this means in a country notori- 
ous for its lack of opportunity for young opera 
aspirants. 

Peter Herman Adler as conductor kept 
things going at a pert pace, and the orchestra 
cued in its comments with a fine will. 

In the June issue we shall describe other 
premieres in this “Panorama of Opera. 
U.S.A.” The complete series consisted of, 
besides the operas mentioned, Mark Bucci’s 


Tale for a Deaf Ear, Leonard Bernstein’s 
Trouble in Tahiti, Kurt Weill’s Lost in the 
Stars, Marc Blitzstein’s Regina, Gian Carlo 
Menotti’s The Old Maid and the Thief and 
The Medium, Robert Kurka’s The Good Sol- 
dier Schweik, and Carlisle Floyd’s Susannah. 

The conductors, besides those mentioned, 
were Arnold Gamson (Tale for a Deaf Ear), 
Seymour Lipkin (Trouble in Tahiti), Samuel 
Krachmalnick (Regina), Julius Rudel (The 
Good Soldier Schweik and Susannah), Evan 
Whallon (The Old Maid and the Thief) and 
The Medium, and Gino Smart (Lost in the 
Stars). 

Julius Rudel is the General Director of the 
company. 


Below: William Chapman as Tracy Gates and 
Patricia Neway as Lavra Gates rehearse for 
“Tale For a Deaf Ear.” 


Bottom: Left to right: conductor Emerson Buck- 
ley, Martha Lipton as Augusta Tabor, Walter 
Cassel as Horace Tabor, and Beverly Sills as 
Baby Doe at a rehearsal for “The Ballad of 
Baby Doe.” 
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Why do ROY J. MAIER 
SIGNATURE REEDS 
have more pep, 

play better, 

last longer? 


The two strange-looking objects in our picture look more like 
guided missiles, or interplanetary rockets, than what they actu- 
ally are—Maier Reeds! Enlarged through microphotography, 
the half-reed at near right is about ten times normal size; the 
one at far right, about three times. Both views graphically 
document the fact that there is more “spring” in the tip of 
every Maier Reed to give you livelier tone, snappier response, 
more power. The cane fibres (vertical lines) are long, continu- 
ous, unbroken from butt to tip. The cane pulp (darker areas) 
is cushiony, live, unmatted. So quickly and gently are the reed 
shapes carved, the cell structure of the cane is not forced or 
disturbed in any way. Even in the thinnest part of the tip, all 
the vitality of the cane is retained! Pick up a box of Maier 
Reeds soon—see how their extra springiness brings out the best 
that's in you. 


For our microphotograph, we 
selected a Maier Reed at ran- 
dom and split it lengthwise 
from butt to tip. The two 
halves are shown at left. 


SIGNATURE 
REEDS 


Available in 8 Strengths— 
Packed in Silver Boxes of 25. 
Pick up a Box at your Music 
Dealer’s soon! 


Distributed only by Selmer Elkhart, Indiana 

















The “Why” of Conventions 


Conventions are such curious 
things: 

They're meetings, speeches, ballot- 
ings; 

They're programs, dances, lobby 
sings. 

But all of these are not what brings 

The delegates from South Dakota, 

From Washington and Manitoba, 

From regions east, south, north 
and west! 

l’s — yes, | see you all have 
guessed — 

It’s something more than laws and 
rules ; 

It’s something else than cliques 
and schools ; 

It’s something old as the green hill, 

Something to do with man’s good 
will, 

Carried beyond the law’s mere 
letter : 

Let’s call it striving for the better! 


Local 746, Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey, gave a testimonial dinner to 
the retiring president, William F. 
Sayre, in the Far Hills Inn, Somer- 
ville, on March 31, 1958. Sayre 
retired after being president of the 
local for eighteen years. The: din- 
ner was attended by about two 
hundred persons, and Oscar J. 
Walen was toastmaster. 

Among the speakers was Inter- 
national Secretary Cluesmann and 
International Treasurer Clancy. 
The local’s president, Andrew Min- 
gione, presented brother Sayre with 
a movie projector and screen. Mrs. 
Sayre received a charm bracelet. 

Arthur Bruer, for many years 
financial secretary of the local, also 


spoke, telling how he got Sayre to 
join the local while still a boy. 
Life gold membership cards were 
presented to brothers Sayre, Bruer, 


Mingione and Paul C. Nelson. 


April 27 was a big night for 
Local 161, Washington, D. C. The 
local’s first annual Spring Dance 
was held at the main ballroom of 
the Shoreham Hotel. Actually, the 
first dance from which the local 
received any financial benefit was 
held in 1950. However, the new 
series was formally instituted at 
the December Membership Meet- 
ing when it was unanimously voted 
to use these dances as a means of 
securing revenue to restore the 
picnics each year and establish a 
recreation program for the mem- 

rs. 

The affair on April 27 was in- 
formal and there were tables for 
those who liked to form their own 
parties. Dancing was from 9:00 
P. M. to 1:00 A. M., and the bands 
of Joe Rinaldi, Steve Kisley, Jim- 
my Dean, Tiny Meeker, Charlie 
Byrd were among those taking 
part. It was a big night and a 
great -affair! 


The following were presented 
with Honorary Life Membership 
Cards by Local 204, New Bruns- 
wick, at the April 1 meeting of that 
local: John Garschgo; Dr. Clar- 
ence C. Heiman; Henry Heksch; 
Dominic W. Inzana; Albert D. 
Lindenmann; John J. Maurer; 
Peter J. Mundi; Isaac Sperling; 
William Sperling and William 
Steiner. Each has been a member 
of that local for thirty consecutive 
years. 


The architect's conception of Local 5‘s (Detroit, Michigan) new headquarters, 


to be built at Third and Bethune Streets. 
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In a speech before the Women’s 
Committee of the Ottawa Philhar- 
monic at their final pre-concert 
meeting this season late in March, 
Thomas Mayer, conductor of the 
orchestra, told of the orchestra’s 
accomplishments during the past 
months and gave praise to Local 
180 of that Canadian city, “with- 
out whose wonderful cooperation 
and good will the new orchestra 
could not have achieved what it 
has.” Mr. Mayer further stated 
that “after many years of conduct- 
ing in Europe and South America, 
where there are generally no mu- 
sicians’ unions, he was convinced 
that such unions are greatly bene- 
ficial not only to the musicians but 
to the conductor.” 


Alcide H. Breault, president of 
Local 216,°Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, happened to read a letter in 
the “Public Opinion” column of 
the Fall River Herald News, in 
which the B.M.C. Durfee High 
School Band was criticized for 
appearing in wornout and almost 
frayed uniforms. He decided to 
do something about it. 

After consulting with the other 
officers and the members of the 
local, he called the faculty director 
of the band, Faust D. Fiore, Jr., 
and sketched with him a plan for 
the formation of a Band Uniform 
Fund Drive committee made up 
of student band members, school 
faculty members and an advisory 
committee of union members. The 
committee once formed, it named 
student members of the band and 
faculty and union members to as- 
sist. 

On April 19 city officials gave 
permission for a “tag day.” Two 
Local 216 bands toured the city 
assisting members of the school 
band to dole out tags and get 
donations. The drive ended with 
a dance at Lincoln Park ballroom 
April 21, for which the local pro- 
vided two orchestras. 

Local newspapers lauded Presi- 
dent Breault in their editorial 
columns and urged city-wide sup- 
port for the drive. The local 
Chamber of Commerce gave full 
support. In short, the drive reached 
city-wide proportions. When the 
students first step out in sparkling 
uniforms, officials and members 
of Local 216 will take a bow in 
justifiable pride at having carried 
the event to a successful conclu- 
sion. 


Canada’s twelfth annual Easter 
Seal Show, “Timmy’s Easter Pa- 
rade of Stars,” broadcast and tele- 
cast from coast to coast, once again 
provided Canada’s musicians with 
an opportunity to contribute their 
services to a worthy cause. More 


than sixty members of Local 149, 


Hank Noble lets Judy Ludlow 
have a try at his guitar. 


Toronto, appeared in a two-and-a- 
half-hour show at Maple Leaf Gar- 
dens, providing, with rehearsal 
time, around $10.000 worth of free 
music through the Music Perform- 
ance Trust Funds of the Recording 
Industries. They included Lucio 
Agostini and his orchestra, the 
Moe Koffman Quartet, T.S.O. con- 
cert master Hyman Goodman, the 
Ozzie Williams Orchestra, the 
Hank Noble Quintet and singers 
Tommy Hunter, Vanda King and 
the Kimberleys. 

At a reception at the RCA stu- 
dios in Toronto, crippled children 
were given the opportunity to meet 
some of the stars of the show, and 
even to play on their instruments. 
In the accompanying photograph. 
one of these children, Judy Lud- 
low, strums Hank Noble’s guitar. 


The Marquette League, Inc., has 
‘sixty-two American Indian mission 
schools throughout the country, 
with an enrollment of close to 
10,000 Indian children. Many of 
the larger schools have bands. 
They would like to encourage mu- 
sic among the Indians but they 
are handicapped because of the 
lack of musical instruments and 
sheet music. If any of you folks 
have instruments at home in fair 
condition but not in use why not 
donate them to these mission 
schools? Write to the Very Rev. 
Msgr. Bernard A. Cullen, director 
general, the Marquette League for 
Catholic Indian Missions, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
New York. 


National Music Week with its 
slogan, “Live With Music,” is 
being held May 4 to Ll. It is an 
observance of unusual significance. 
Through magazines, newspapers. 
radio and television, people are 
urged to “live with music.” 


—Ad Libitum. 
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Sun Valley Serenade 


Remember the story that went around, about 
the Philharmonic Orchestra that was. booked 
for a concert in a small midwestern village, 
sponsored by the Federated Woman’s Club of 
the village. Anyhow, as you will remember, 
the day the train arrived, bearing the orches- 
tra, a committee of the “girls” were on hand 
to welcome the orchestra and asked them to 
get into a marching formation and march 
and play from the depot to the Concert Hall— 
for publicity. Naturally, they refused. 

Another request, which sounds just as ri- 
diculous, but had a different response, was 
made to “Hap” Miller, director of the Sun Val- 
ley Orchestra. Would he, as it was put to 
“Hap,” have his orchestra lead the parade of 
champions down the mountain, on skis, play- 
ing a rousing Sun Valley ski song? 

The parade of champions is made up of 
the winners of each class in the big race held 
each season at Sun Valley. The winners of 
each class are taken back to the top of the 
mountain. Then they ski down the mountain 
to the applause and acclaim of the spectators 
and admirers. What the Chairman of the 
race committee asked was something that had 
never been done anywhere. But, as we said, 
this story had a different ending. 

The orchestra, having been the musical 
attraction at Sun Valley as long as there has 
been a Sun Valley, the fellows are all, not 
only expert musicians, but, expert skiers. So, 
“Hap” selected a small hill, out of the usual 
skiing area, and the fellows spent some time 
practicing, first, coming down the hill with 
their instruments, on skis, then, coming down 


the hill playing their instruments, on skis. 
So, when the day of the big races arrived, 
coming down the mountain, playing a rousing 
ski song, leading the parade of champions, 
and, on skis, was “Hap” Miller and his Sun 
Valley Orchestra. 

To be a good musician is one thing, and 
to be an excellent skier is another; but, to 
combine the two is something ‘only found in 





Sun Valley, and then, only in the “Hap” 
Miller Sun Valley Orchestra. “Hap” says, 
“they will no doubt make it part of the Cham- 
pion Parade every year now,” but Brute Hur- 
ley, the skiing bass player of the orchestra, 
says, “if they ask for it next year, you either 
find a way to play piano with us, or, no go.” 
And Brute usually means what he says. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
“Hap” Miller and the Sun Valley Orchestra, 
taken after they completed their job, leading 
the champions down the mountain. They are 
the champions, if you ask us! 





“Hap” Miller and his Sun Valley Orchestra 








Now, for the first time, 
you get the complete pattern 
of tone color from your instrument - - - 
with durable, low-action 
strings by Epiphone. 


Watch for the new /ine of quality Epiphone products. 


ACCURACY 





EPIPHONE. inc. 
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KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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“Surpasses all expectations” 





Purchasers of the Musicwriter have reported excellent results 


with 


plicity of operation permits quick efficiency. Unexcelled for 
perfect stencils, copy for spirit duplicators, diazo, and paper 
offset masters. Now in use universally, $335. 


. P 2915 East Colfax Ave. 
PER ee eID nk Col, USA. 





coos @ typical opinion 
from users of the 





P Musicwriter | 
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Anyone, professional or 





amateur, may produce 
beautiful, uniform, totally 
legible music copy, quickly 
and economically with 

the new Musicians model. 


in three days after receiving their machines. Its sim- 


Also available, the Publisher Model, $425. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 





AUTHENTIC 
MUSICIANS’ 
JACKETS 


in year ‘round quality gabardine at a 
low, low price only 


$UF.50 coe sme 


Sizes 34-48 shorts, regulars, longs. Wide 
selection of the lar colors. Send for 
free sample materials. Immediate attention 
given to all orders. 
ALSO PLAIDS AND BLAZERS — $18.50 
FOR THOSE WHO WON'T 
COMPROMISE WITH QUALITY 
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Approved by college and university band directors. 
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Keep Music Alive — Insist en Live Musicians 








Walter Stuart's 





. . » for pianists, organists, arrangers and composers 


The traditional twelve-measure blues chord progression uses 
only three basic chord changes. The blues in Bb, for instance, could 
be harmonized with the Bb, Eb and F7 chords alone. Through the 
use of modern passing chord progressions, it is possible to re- 
harmonize a basic blues theme and completely change the harmonic 
background without losing the feeling of the blues style. Following 
is a typical twelve-measure blues in the key of G, harmonized with 
just the basic three chords: 











Now the same melodic line is shown in a modern piano arrange- 
ment that makes use of many additional harmonic changes without 
changing the melody. 

Measure No. 1 Left hand is effectively voiced by fifth intervals 

Measure No. 3 Parallel thirteenth chord progression 

Measure No. 6 Polytonal, R.H. and L.H. both play major chords one 
whole step apart. (This may also be interpreted 
as 13th chords) 

Measure No. 8 Modern use of two-part counterpoint. 
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Complete re-harmonization of a simple melodic theme can 
create a modern sound and still maintain a popular style melody. 
The next theme will illustrate this point. It is in the Key of D 
minor, harmonized in a conventional manner at first and re- 
harmonized in modern chords in the second example. 
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Blues 





Another interesting harmonization may be applied to the 
next theme in Bb. Here is the melody harmonized in popular 
style chord symbols: 
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Now the same melody is completely re-harmonized. The 
modern chord substitutions will illustrate the unlimited possi- 
bilities of harmonic invention as applied to the identical theme. 


Slow 








The examples shown here go to extremes in order to il- 
lustrate a point. Of course, individual tastes may prefer simpler 
harmonizations which use modern chord progressions more pru- 
dently. Nevertheless, even the simplest melody can be enhanced 
through the use of a few modern chord changes in the right 
location. 








The musical illustrations shown in this column are from 
Walter Stuart’s book, “New Directions in Modern Jazz,” 
copyright 1955, by New Sounds in Modern Music, 1225 
Sixth Avenue, New York 19, New York. Used by permis- 
sion of publisher. 
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Leonardo, it’s a masterpiece! Better than a photo. 














357 East 72nd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


For information: See your dealer or writ 


SANO CORPORATION 1120: springtets Avenve, ivington, M3 


New York representative: 


YORKVILLE MUSIC CENTER 











Keep up with the Top Tunes — See TUNE TRENDS on page 46. 
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The Tommy Parks Duo (Inez Turigliatto 

on bass and Tommy Parks on ac- 

cordion) play dinner-dance music at . 

Lena’s in Santa Rosa, California, after 

. 7 Ww I ft for the ‘Travelers’ Guide’ department. 

five years on the road. They are both Rey chant tl ape te ie international Musician, 39 Division Street, 

members of Local 541, Napa, Calif. Newark 2, New Jersey, with names of players and their instruments 
indicated from left to right. Include biographical information and 
the name of the where the orchestra is currently playing. 
Also state to which locals the members of the group Selene 


The Three Jacks Trio (Joe Burch, drums; Bill Joy, sax and clarinet; Bill Walter Ostanek’s Band, of Local 299, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada, has 
Abernethy, piano and accordion), in its third year at the Wheel Bar Nite begun its second consecutive year at the Niagara German Village, Niagara 
Club in Colmar Manor, Maryland, has signed another year’s contract. The Falls, Ontario. Personnel includes Walter Ostanek, accordion and leader; Doug 
boys have also played Sunday afternoon sessions at the Metropole in Wash- Grace, drums; Art Foad, guitar and bass; Bill Mordle, bass and banjo; and 
ington, D. C., for some time. They belong to Local 161, Washington, D. C. Jack Stunt, saxophone. Stunt is vice-president of Local 299. 


Joe Petruno and his Group appear regularly at the Pink Owl Lounge in Cleve- The Leo Segan Trio, members of Local 802, New York City, has been pley- 
land, Ohio, every Wednesday, Friday and Saturday night. Members include ing monthly at the U. S. Naval Hospital, St. Albans, Long Island, New 
left to right: Joe "Gumina, drums; Russ Milan, sax; Joe Petruno, bass; and York, for the past two and a half years. Left to right: Ernie Laski, tenor 
John Wunderle, piano. The boys are all members of Local 4, Cleveland. sax, clarinet and violin; Joe Accetta, electric accordion; leo Segan, drums. 
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Little Reuben and his Kool Kats (Reuben Siggers, Charles Grigsly, Bernard 
Byars, William Mimms and Ephraim Siggers, Jr.), members of Local 136, 
Charleston, West Virginia, play engagements in and around that -vicinity. 


The Jerry Lee Trio (Jerry Lee, drums, vocals and leader; Dan Lampone, 
bass, trumpet and vocals; and Ernie Dyl, piano and vocals) is currently 
performing at King’s Lounge located in Buffalo, New York. Latin rhythms 
are featured. All the boys are members of Local 43, Buffalo. 


The “Men About Town,” members of Local 339, Greensburg, Pennsylvania, are 
at the William Penn Terrace near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Left to right: 
Al Caparoso, guitar; Rudy Riacentino, sax, clarinet and cocktail drums; 
Jack Klassen, guitar and bass; and Carmen Salvatore, accordion and vibes. 
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The Jolly Jax Trio (consisting of all three brothers, Carroll, 


for a two-weeker. They are 


Dave Holland Orchestra, members of Local 50, St. Joseph, Missouri, has 
played the American Legion Post No. 359 in St. Joseph for over a year. 
Front row, left to right: Jim Gromer, Everett Boyer and Dick Pixler, saxes; 
Dave Holland, trumpet. Back row: J. C. Combs, drums; Jerry Hopper, piano. 


The Esquires, members of Local 387, Jackson, Mich 
and hotel dates in this area. Members include Erv 
Paul Fox, sax and clarinet; Charles E. Reilly, guitar ; 
Fletcher, drums; Art Jackson, bass; and Lovise Spreen, piano and 
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@ WALTER J. LIGHT, following in the footsteps 
of his father, Walter E. Light, became first tym- 
panist with the Denver Symphony Orchestra in 
1950. Born in 1927, Walter became interested in 
the drums at the age of five and began study at 
home with his father, then tympanist with the Den- 
ver Symphony Orchestra. After serving as tympan- 
ist with the Junior Symphony he joined the Denver 
Symphony at the age of sixteen as a percussionist 
and became tympanist upon the retirement of his 
father from the orchestra. 

In conjunction with symphonic work, Mr. Light is the owner of 
the American Drum Manufacturing Company specializing in the manu- 
facture of Dresden style pedal tympani. 





@ GEORGE ZUKERMAN, principal bassoonist of 
the Vancouver Symphony Orchestra and the CBC 
Radio Orchestras in the West Coast Canadian city, 
is also well known in Canadian chamber music 
circles. He is organizer and musical director of the 
Cassenti Players Woodwind Quintet which has 
toured the northwest twice annually for the past 
three years and which is frequently heard on CBC 
radio recitals. 

Mr. Zukerman was born in London, England, 
and went to the High School of Music and Art in New York City. 
After service with the U. S. Navy as a radio technician, he returned 
to New -York to graduate from Queens College, and to play for three 
seasons under Leon Barzin in the National Orchestral Association. He 
toured with the St. Louis Sinfonietta, and in 1950 he was invited to 
join the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra in Tel Aviv. In 1952 he ze- 
turned to this continent and a year later joined the Vancouver Or- 
chestra. 

Since residing in the northwest, Mr. Zukerman has been heard 
as a frequent soloist with the radio orchestra, most recently in a trans- 
continental broadcast of the Vivaldi C major and Wolf-Ferrari con- 
certos for bassoon. 

Mr. Zukerman is also active in concert management and is the 
executive director of the Overture Concert Associations which he has 
initiated throughout the Canadian west. He is married and—aside 
from his music, business and family activities, which admittedly take 
up most of his time—his chief interests are good food and Siamese cats. 


@ ARTHUR BOWEN, principal cellist of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, was born in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, and received his early musical 
training and orchestral experience in Connecticut. 
He became a student of Paul Morgan of the New 
York Philharmonic and later of Mark Skalmer, also 
of the New York Philharmonic. 

In 1920 he was engaged by Eugéne Ysaye for 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Shortly . after 
this he enrolled at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 

Music (now the College-Conservatory of Music) for study with Karl 
Kirksmith, then solo cellist with the Cincinnati Symphony, and theo- 
retical study with George Leighton, C. Hugo Grimm and Carl Hahn. 





DERU REEDS 
The Best, by Test! 


for $ax and Clarinet 
Solid playing reed . . . no whistling .. . 
expertly made of first choice French cane. 
5 STRENGTHS 


Write to — 
H. Chiron Co., Inc., 1650 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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WITH THE 
EXCLUSIVE 
DOUBLE-TONE 
CHAMBER 


® For Saxophone, Clarinet 
in Ebonite, Sheffield 
Stainless Steel. 

® Berg Larsen Sax and 
Clarinet Reeds. 

® Ponte Oboe and 
Bassoon Reeds. 

® Oboe and Bassoon Cane . . 
and Folded. 

® Double Reed Tools and Accessories. 

®@ Miniature Saxes, Trumpets, Tromb 
SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR WRITE: 


Chas. Ponte Music Co. 
118 West 48th Si. New York 36, N. Y. 
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*“DRUMMERS”’’ 

A new book on “LATIN RHYTHMS” 
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fast Rhumba, Gothen, ote. 
Price, $2.00 postage prepaid Send to: 
} Ted Reed Drum Studios 
> 218 West 47th St. New York, N. Y. 
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For twenty years he played monthly chamber music concerts at the 
home of Mrs. Howard Wurlitzer as a member of the Cincinnati String 
Quartet and for several years the Contemporary Concert Series of 
Chamber Music at the Cincinnati Woman’s Club. He is also a member 
of the Guild String Quartet which is currently engaged in presenting 
concerts at stated intervals. 

The year 1937 marked the beginning of his teaching cello at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and also his appointment as solo 
cellist of the Cincinnati Summer Opera. In 1948, Dr. Thor Johnson 
appointed him solo cellist of the Cincinnati Symphony. 


@ MAX MILLER, concertmaster of the Buffalo 
Philharmonic, started violin lessons at the age of 
six. At the age of nine, he made his debut over 
radio and, as a boy prodigy, concertized through- 
out the eastern United States. He won first prize, 
at the age of thirteen, in a National Federation of 
Music Clubs competition. After studying at the 
Eastman School of Music under Gustave Tinlot he 
became soloist with the Shea Buffalo Theatre Or- 
chestra, leaving this post to become concertmaster 
of the Buffalo Philharmonic. He has held this position for eighteen 
years. 

During this time he has become musical director of N.B.C. Radio 
Station WBEN, led a sixteen-piece dance band, and had eleven radio 
shows a week. He was director of an N.B.C. Network program called 
“Your Host Is Buffalo.” At present Mr. Miller is featured with his 
string trio and orchestra at the Statler Hilton Hotel in Buffalo. 

He is married and has two children, a son of ten and a daughter 
of fourteen. 


Mr. Miller owns a Giovanni Grancino violin, year 1703. 





@ HAROLD W. ROBERTS, principal double bass 
player of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, comes 
from Indiana. He has been a member of the orches- 
tra for twenty-two years and for the past eighteen 
has been also a member of the Cincinnati Summer 
Opera Orchestra, occupying a first-desk position in 
the latter engagement also. He is on the faculty of 
the Cincinnati College-Conservatory of Music. 

Mr. Roberts began his musical career in the 
local high school orchestra. The winning of a 
scholarship to the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music resulted in his 
obtaining his instrumental training under Josef Kolmschlag—a star 
pupil of the famous Franz Simandl of the Vienna Conservatory—and 
later in his being appointed to the vacant professorship on the death 
of this master. Further musical study was pursued at the University 
of Southern California. He began his tenute with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony under the conductorship of Eugene Goossens. 

Photography and mountain-climbing are Roberts’ leisure time 
activities. He has scaled the principal peaks of the Pacific Northwest. 





@ KALMAN BLOCH, solo clarinet of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, had a hard struggle between 
music and medicine before he finally decided upon 
music for his career. He began his studies in New 
York City where he was born, and finished his edu- 
cation at the University of California, Los Angeles 
campus. Before heading West he gained orchestral 
experience with the National Orchestral Association 
in New York. In 1937 he auditioned for Otto Klem- 
perer for a post with the Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
and was selected for first chair, which he has occupied ever since. At 
the time of his first orchestra engagement with the Philharmonic, he 
was the youngest man in the ensemble. 

The young artist is married to Frances Heifetz, related to the 
world-renowned violinist, and they have a daughter, Michele. 
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Try Diversified Practice 


To Discouraged, who complains that the longer he practices the 
less he accomplishes, my answer is not to expect miracles over night. 

Progress from day to day, brother, will be barely apparent, if 
apparent at all. Then again, progress fluctuates. If you do notice a 
definite improvement in the practice of one day, there is bound to be 
another day when gloom like a London fog sets in. So why borrow 
trouble? 

It’s like the baby in the family, whose daily growth and develop- 
ment go unnoticed until Aunt Mehitable, who hasn’t seen the cherub 
for some months, drops in and gurgles why, how the baby has grown! 
Take a lesson from this and check your improvement over a period of 
weeks and months instead of days. In this way you will be able to 
obtain an accurate evaluation of your progress. 

Diversified practice is, I think, one of the antidotes against dis- 
couragement. Prolonged practice along one line tends toward stale- 
ness. Sam Ulano puts it nicely when he recommends that daily drum 
study, especially for the modern, should be divided between hands, 

ing and set, with the premise that one element is incomplete 
without the other two. 

Thus, a pair of well trained hands is* not sufficient for your 
needs unless you can read and understand what these hands (sticks) 
are to do. Reading is not enough unless your hands can execute what 
you read. Finally, playing on the set itself (a must for today’s drum- 
mer) is a hindrance rather than a help without hands trained through 
the medium of reading. This is the hard rock foundation that underlies 
the art of inspirational soloing, which follows. If you do not already 
diversify your practice, Discouraged, try it now and see if it doesn’t 
bolster up that / gotta do it so I’m gonna do it attitude that every 
drummer must have if he expects to scale the heights. 


Keep on going! Get in the groove, not in the grave! And re- 
member, there are many, many other skin beaters who have had their 
own blue streaks but who never took them seriously enough to quit. 


The Drummers’ Glossary 


’ The following definitions may help drummers through some tech- 
nical discussions—or may at least get a laugh. 


FORTISSIMO: A superfluous term in the drum part indi- 
cating that force is to be used. 
PIANISSIMO: An obsolete term indicating less force. A few 


old time arrangers still use this term, but 
it should be disregarded. 


SYNCOPATION: Musical delirium tremens. 

SHEEPSKIN FIDDLE: See DRUM. 

DRUM: See SHEEPSKIN FIDDLE. 

DRUMHEAD: All calf and no bull. 

SHORT PARADE: How the band manager describes an eight- 


een mile hike. 


Answering the request of D. O. D. for an easy way of executing 
combined snare drum and tom tom beats in modern soloing, I present 
the practice rhythms below. They are intended to be played on one 
of the double drum setups favored by many drummers today—call it 
“a regulation drum setup” if you will, and it is the exact setup 
described by D. O. D., in which the large tom tom is at the right of 
the snare drum and the small tom tom at the left, viz: 


Location of Snare Drum 4 Tom Toms 


ma Tegulation Double Drum Setup - 





snare dvum 
(mugy\ed) 


== 
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Front view of Sevup —————> 


(hi-hat WOT Show ®)- 


The rhythms below are simple indeed and primarily intended as 
conditioners (borrowed, by the way, from similar conditioners in- 















7 1 look for this genuine trademark 
Z wee ~ when you buy plastic heads. It's 
pttigirenraveronie of TOP QUALITY! 


IT'S THE CAT'S ME-0-0-W! 
YES SIR!... THE REAL COOL CATS ARE GOING FOR 
LUDWIG’S NEW PLASTIC DRUM HEADS! 


Ludwig-made ‘‘Playon"’ plastic heads are the world’s 
finest! They have the feel and touch of fine calf skin 
heads with none of the weather problems. Just tune 
plastic heads and play ‘em! ... you'll hardly need a 
drum key anymore! 4 See them at your dealer's today! 


LUDWIG DRUM cOo:- 
1728 N. Damen Ave. * Chicago 47, Illinois 
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tended for elementary practice on a set of three tympani). From them, 
however, you can if so inclined, D. O. D., work up a multitude of more 
involved beats and cross-beats that will prove most effective when solo- 
ing on your set. 


nare Drum and TomTom Mixtures 
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AMERICAN RAWHIDE MFG. CO., CHICAGO 22, ILI. 











Attention Drummers... 


National Drum Heads 
Are the Best 
Your Money Can Buy. 


They are made from the se- 
lected calf skins only. 

They give you that discrimi- 
nating tone which you so de- 
sire always; because they are 
naturally even-gauged. 

They possess the whitest color 
from all the makes . . . so nec- 
essary to beautify your drums. 
They are longer lasting . . . 
yet they cost less. 

Insist on ‘National’ drum heads 
on your next visit to your fa- 
vorite dealer. 


National Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
3100 N. Rockwell Chicago 18, Ill. 























Slow practice is indicated at first. If your drum set is not always 
available for practicing or if the neighbors are fussy, make up a 
dummy by drawing the three circles shown above on a large piece of 
wrapping paper or cloth to the approximate sizes and location of the 

rum and tom toms on your set. Fasten this dummy to a table-top 
and beat out your rhythms on the indicated spots with a pair of tym- 
pani or other soft-ball sticks—a la silent practice. 


Roll Your Own 


Remember, D. O. D., the beats above are simple indeed—just 
intended to get you started. Test out your own creative ability by 
using them as a foundation in working up some really flashy beats. 
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The Latest in Pedal Guitars 
MADE IN 
SINGLE, DOUBLE, TRIPLE AND 
FOUR BANK MODELS 
Using Eight or Ten String Cast Necks 
PEDAL CHANGERS SET UP 
ACCORDING TO INDIVIDUAL 
SPECIFICATIONS 
WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 


WRIGHT Custom 1t.p. Co. 
San Jose, Calif. 


P. ©. Box 481, Mission 

















By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


STICK CONTROL 


For the practicing drummer. ....... $3.00 
MALLET CONTROL 
For the practicing vibe player ......$3.00 


MICITARY DRUM BEATS 


For Schools and Drum Corps......... $1.00 


DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 
Elementary and Advanced 
Instructor $2.50 


DODGE DRUM CHART 
400 Measures Analyzed and 
Fingered + 75 
Postpaid — Cash with Order 
GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 
47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 
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DEBCO MUSIC SALES 


GUITAR TEACHERS!! 
try the MEL BAY 
METHOD for the 

MODERN 

GUITAR 


IN SEVEN GRADES 
$1.25 per grade 


In this series of books will 
be found the world’s finest 
musical literature artistically 
arranged for the GUITARIST 
OF TOMORROW. 


Inspection Cordially Invited 


338 EAST BIG BEND 
ST. LOUIS 19, MO. 
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WOODWIND’S FAMOUS 
REFACING SERVICE 


Woodwind'’s experts, specialists in mouthpiece 
design and manufacture, can moke your outdated 
unuseble mouthpieces ... usable and modern! 


Precision machinery and instruments, accurate to 
one tenth of 1/1000th of an inch, make every 
refacing job a perfect one. 

Your mouthpiece needn't be a Woodwind. Regard- 
less of make or age, it can be good as new...in 
some cases, our experts achieve results that almost 
equal a Woodwind mouthpiece, dependent of 
course, upon the original quality. 


| TREE! 


j} “REED 
INSTRUMENT 
MOUTHPIECE 


GUIDE” 


FOR REFACINGS . Send mouthpieces together with check 
or money order for full amount and complete facing instruc 
tions (ley and tip opening or stondard facing desired). 


REFACING RUBBER 
OR PLASTIC MOUTHPIECES $4.00 
REFACING GLASS 
OR METAL MOUTHPIECES $35.00 
add 25< per mouthpiece for return postage. . 
WRITE TODAY! 


MOUTHPIECE ORIGINATORS SINCE 1919 


Ya , . ‘6a DEPT. B-558, 601 WEST 26th STREET 









--BAND LEADERS! 


GET RID OF THAT “STOCK” SOUND 


For a limited time we are offering three sample arrangements 
for less than $2.67 apiece. These arrangements are written 
for your particular style and instrumentation. Write us today 
telling us your band name, local number, style and instrumenta- 
tion. Enclose your check or money order for $8.00 and your 
arrangements will be shipped direct to you. Your money will 
be returned if you are not satisfied with the arrangements and 
return them to us within ten days of receipt. 


B.& J. MUSIC SERVICE 


LEARN ARRANGING 


. - » Give YOUR Band ‘'Personality” 


The “difference” that gets you to the top is 
in personal arrangements . . . a style—a 
trademark. Learn to make these popularity- 
building arrangements in our convenient 
HOME STUDY Harmony and Arranging 
Courses. Send today for free catalog and 
lessons! Check courses that interest you. 
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University Extension! 


BOX 258, MENDOTA 
ILLINOIS 
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SCHILLINGER SYSTEM ARRANGING 


by Richard Benda 


LESSON Xiil 


Harmonization of Melody 
Part ! 


Requirements 
1. A chord can harmonize one or more tones of melody. 
2. Each tone or tones of melody and a harmonizing chord must 
be within the = boundary of a prevailing scale. 
In diatonic harmonization, a tone of melody is always one of 
seven functions 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11 and 13 as counted from the root of a 
harmonizing chord. 


z — at sj 
Harmonizing One Tone of Melody Per Chord 
Table of Harmonizations (Melody Tone C) 


FUNCTIONS oF MeLooy 
ae | 3 s Z 4 
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Five Part Harmonizations 
* 






H 4] (cewice)® 





SeeS71 So Sua S09 St SA 





S1 S34 SanSes S17 Se SanSes Sq Sansas Sas Sus 


* Based on the neutral—tension M/H relations established in Lesson XII, ‘‘Melodization of Harmony.” 


Harmonizing Two Tones of Melody Per Chord 
Functions 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11 and 13 combine when two or more 
tones of melody are harmonized. 
FUNCTIONS OF MELOoY 
a. FS ee 
Roors OF HARMON LING CHORDS 
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Diatonic Melody 
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Table of Diatonic Harmonizations. Two Tones of Melody Per Chord. 

















To simplify tabulation, melody tones should be arranged as 
intervals of 3rds, 5ths, or 7ths. In the above table, C-D (a 9th) is 
arranged as a 7th; E-A, a Sth; G-B, remains. 


Sample Harmonization 
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Harmonizing Three Tones of Melody Per Chord 
Diatonic Melody 
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Table of Diatonic Harmonizations. 


Three Tones of Melody Per Chord. 














* Closest arrangement of 3rds, 5ths, and 7ths. 


Sample Harmonization 
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The same procedure is to be applied when tabulating diatonic 
harmonizations for four or more tones of diatonic melody. 
Harmonization; can also be tabulated for chromatic melodies. 
Chords may be taken from one or more =. 
Harmonizing With One =. 
3 se 


bse fe | 


Table of Harmonizations 
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NOW! FULL STOCK FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT! 


Write, wire, phone for 
same-day service 






SHAWL COLLAR 
JACKETS 
Red, Powder 
Blue, Gray, Royal 
= Blue, Rust, Gold, 

a Pink, White .. . 
sf easy fitting... 


| iinet $1590 


Solid colors with 
black shawl $16.90 











BY THE LEADER 


JACKETS 


FOR BANDS 
AND GLEE CLUBS 


Direct From 
Manufacturer! 


IN FORMAL WEAR 








TARTAN PLAID JACKETS 


ay: | 
f Authentic tartans, basic 
colors: Red, Blue, Gray, 
: 2 . . » new slim la- 
. “New 
x w) Va ; 


eke Look” 90 
.--fully lined. $17 
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SAXONY’S money - back 
gvarantee insures your 
WRITE FOR SWATCHES tisfaction. 


Phone: WOrth 4-6039 
SAXONY CLOTHES, 198 CANAL ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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Long lasting, permanently Translucent 
Master Music Duplicating Paper. Makes 
unlimited number of clear reproduc- 
tions. Takes pencil or ink and resists 
repeated erasures. 


Send 50¢ for complete Sample Kit of Musicrite and Transrite 


LAKE SPECIALTY rn dea ES 
% 5200 WEST 130th STREET, CLEVELAND 30, OHIO 


White, strong bodied Music Writing 
Paper. Withstands repeated erasures. 
Available in all styles of rulings, sheets, 
pads or books. 




















GET YOUR SUPPLY NOW! 
CHIRON 


VIBRATOR REED 


FOR SAXOPHONE AND CLARINET 


The finest genuine FRENCH-MADE reed 
ask your dealer 
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FOOT VOLUME AND 
TONE CONTROL 





FOR THE PAST NINE 
YEARS THE CHOICE OF 
PROFESSIONAL PLAYERS 


All cast aiuminum, highly polished, 
with rubber mat to prevent foot slip- 
ping. Rubber feet to prevent Control 
sliding even on hardwood floors. 
Bigsby Foot Controls have no gears 
and are operated entirely by cord on 
ball-bearing rollers. Noise level is the 
lowest possible. 

Volume control is up and down and 
tone control is by rotary motion from 
left to right or from right to left as 
desired. There are no stops on tone 
control and a smooth easy action 
creates the “doo-aah” effect easier and 
quicker than by hand control. 


Price $55.00 


SHIPPED BASS LEFT UNLESS 
OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


PAUL A. BIGSBY 
8114 EAST PHLOX STREET 
DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
SOLD ONLY DIRECTLY TO THE PLAYER 








Swing-Away Handle 
For Bigsby True Vibrato 
COMPLETE CHANGE OVER KIT 

$7.50 excuance 


WITH NEW STAINLESS STEEL HANDLE 
MAKE YOUR OLDER MODEL VIBRATO 


JUST LIKE NEW 
Soid only directly to player by 
PAUL A. BIGSBY 


8114 EAST PHLOX STREET 
DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 











TRANSPARENCIES 
9-10-12-STAVE 


Arrangers 
and Copyists $3.50 per 100 ahte, 


MANUSCRIPT PAPER, White, 10 or 12 
stave, full or two top left side staves 


name on bottom of each page $14.00. 
Buff $1.00 extra .. . U. S. A. ONLY. 
SCORE SHEETS MADE TO ORDER 
LES FULLE MUSIC PAPERS 


1512 Walnut Des Plaines, Ill. 
(Member Local No. 10) 








out for Title. $12.50 per ream, with. 
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PHOTOSCRIPT, J. M. Poirier 
6 Summer Street 
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Note that descending roots mirror the ascending order of <= 
intervals. 





Five Part Harmonizations 
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Se 9 St 





Sr Sq StaS6 See 92 50 Ser Gs St S28 589 See Sts 


Chords may be taken from the preceding (or a different) = 
table and used to harmonize the final melody tone in an “up-to- 
finish” ending. 


tas S 





Cae eiad aooTs. 
As heretofore, functions 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11 and 13 combine when 
two or more tones of melody are to be harmonized. 
Chromatic Melody 

















Table of Harmonizations 














(To be continued) 


©opyright 1957 Richard Benda 
International Copyright Secured. All Rights Reserved. 








Free bulletins describing the Schillinger System are avail- 
able. Readers may obtain correction of homework and answers 
to technical questions on “Lessons on Schillinger System Ar- 
ranging.” Inquire: Richard Benda,°200 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, New York. ClIrcle 7-5878. 














5-PIECE COMBOS 


Greater Yet—Fuller Sound—in 2nd Set of 


> an =} 








. inging, d arrangements 
especially written for trumpet, tenor plus 
rhythm. (Other combinations.) Easy read- 
ping, exciting. Combo Leaders say it’s a 
MUST. Start your book NOW! Introduc- 
tory offer to the market. 


$3.00 per arrangement. 


COMPLETE 5-PIECE ARRANGEMENT ON: 
B1A dect Mambo....Modern 
.-.- Bounce 
g....Moving 

.... Movin 
jad....Sm 
...Meoving 
ad Livel 
..SmMoo 
.... Bounce 
.. Moving 
Mail check or money order to 
7 MAC'’S-SOUNDS 

124 West 90th St. New York 24, N. v4 

Immediate Delivery. 2 























DALBEY’S OILS 


have been serving the most critical musicians 
for over 50 YEARS. 

For TROMBONE or VALVES with dropper or 

swab. Your music dealer will supply you. 





}; LEADERS! 


§ RECORD for Bandleaders — A book in 











Halifax, N. $., Canada 





save time — save money — 
avoid headaches Use an 
E-Z WAY RECORD FOR BANDLEADERS 


4 We now have: 


The E-Z WAY TAX RECORD for Band- 

{ leaders—A book in which you keep 

the records of income, expenses and 
payrolls. $3.50 postpaid. 


The E-Z WAY INCOME AND EXPENSE 
which you keep the income and ex- 
penses and your local union or em- 


ployer of the band maintains the pay- 
roll records. $2.00 postpaid. 


JUNO PUBLISHERS 
P. ©. Box 301 (IM) Canton 1, Ohio 
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LONG ISLAND, - 


FELLOW BASSMEN... 


if you are interested 
in the right sound, | 
highly endorse the 
AMPEG BASSAMP. | 
use it exclusively on 
Bass and Cello—“'It’s 
for me.” 

For a good demon- 
stration get my new 
L.P on ABC Paramount 
—“The Oscar Pettiford 
Orchestra in Hi-Fi.” 


Sincerely, 
OSCAR PETTIFORD 








GIVE GLADLY THE UNITED WAY 
THROUGH YOUR COMMUNITY CHEST 
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THE PERRY BRO} 





@ Earlier this year the Perry Brothers Orchestra celebrated its 
thirty-fifth anniversary with a party held at the Lincoln Park Ball- 
room in New Bedford, Massachusetts. The anniversary-reunion 
featured music by the Perry family band, as well as three other 
combinations. 


The brothers started playing musical instruments at an early 
age. Gus, the oldest brother, studied mandolin with his father. With 
his earnings as a youngster, he bought a violin for his brother, Jackie. 


In 1922 Jackie organized the first Perry Brothers Orchestra, com- 
posed of Joe, Matt, Francis and Jackie as its leader. For two years the 
orchestra played in Chatham, Massachusetts. Then from 1923 to 
1924 they entertained at the Nantucket Yacht Club. 


Jackie left for Philadelphia in 1924 and played for five years at 
the Rittenhouse Hotel with the Charlie Kerr Orchestra. With Jackie 
leaving home, the first Perry Brothers Orchestra broke up. The 
brothers teamed with various bands. In 1929 the younger brother, 
Arthur, decided to reorganize the family orchestra and take up where 
Jackie had left off. All went well until World War II when the younger 


members joined the various branches of the armed forces. 


They reorganized again after the war, but with the big band era 
gone, they split into small units in 1947. Matt, playing the piano, heads 
a group which operates at various spots in the New Bedford area. 
Art Perry’s “Band of a Thousand Melodies” plays at the Lincoln Park 
Ballroom as well as other engagements. Lenny Rapp and Louis George, 
nephews of the Perrys, also have their own outfits. 


If the Perry family were to play together as a unit, the orchestra, 
all members of Local 214, New Bedford, would be composed of six 
brothers, ten nephews and a niece!—A. F.W. 


Members of the Perry Brothers Orchestra include Sylvia Ann Rapoza, vocals; 
Matt Perry, piano; Gus Perry, bass; Eddie Rapoza, drums; Ts Rapoza, 
Lanny Rapoza, Joe Mendoza, Anthony Perry, saxes; Gus R 


aA 


Antone Rapoza, Art Perry, Lovis M , trumpets; and Jackie Perry, leader. 








Not present when the photograph was taken were two of the brothers: Joe 
Perry, guitar; and Francis Perry, sax and drums; and two nephews: Richard 
Perry, sax; and Bernard Perry, accordion. 
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SUNNYSIDE MUSIC 
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MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


@ A classified and alphabetical list of the bes? 
and most lar standard Foxtrots, Waltzes, 
Showtunes, etc., with inal Keys 
& Starting Notes. ag | —eotigga 00 Classi- 
fications, 300 Shows, 64 Pages. 
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TENOR BANDS 


Versatile arrangements in all popular 
tempos. Distinctively phrased for tenor 
bands. Write today for our listing. 
PHOENIX MUSIC ARRANGING SERVICE 
604 West McNeil St. Phoenix, Arizona 














VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


> 


By SOL BABITZ 








FAST VERSUS SLOW MOTION IN TEACHING VIOLIN 


In violin teaching, as in teaching in general, the normal learning 
process progresses from slow to fast, the beginning student, for ex- 
ample, starting by playing slow strokes according to the generally 
useful premise that you must learn to walk before you can run. 
Despite the obvious truth of this premise there are exceptions and 
variants possible in every phase of learning—exceptions of such im- 
portance that to ignore them may interfere with learning. 

This may be better understood if you compare a slow-motion 
film of a man leaping with a normal speed film of a man trying to 
imitate the appearance of the slow-motion leap. The slow-motion 
picture, because it shows a natural leap has grace, whereas the imita- 
tion looks ridiculous because it is not natural to do a fast movement 
slowly. In exactly the same way certain fast motions in violin playing 
cannot be learned by trying to leap “slowly.” They can be learned only 
if they are done fast. 


For example, the large arm motion used in playing the fast full 
bow-stroke cannot be learned by playing slow strokes. The student 
must practice the fast arm swing. To be sure, the beginning student 
who can scarcely play a slow bow in a straight line can hardly be 
expected to do better with a fast stroke, and for this reason the fast 
stroke should be practiced without a bow in the hand—simply as a 
calisthenic in preparing the student to swing his arm and shoulder in 
a basically free manner. (This manner of practicing is described in 
greater detail in my article, “On Playing From the Shoulder,” 
International Musician, November, 1956.) 

The most important reason for having students do pantomimes of 
fast motions of playing before they are ready to do them is that 
students learn best when they are young, and the younger they are 
when the fast motion is learned the more deeply will the motion be 
imprinted. Furthermore bad habits in either hand are often the re- 
sult of tensions acquired in slow practice not counteracted by any 
relaxed, free calisthenics. 


The Left Hand 


With respect to the left hand, the beginner can learn, for example, 
the correct motion for larger position shifts in pantomime on the violin 
long before he is capable of shifting in actual playing. As with the 
right hand he will have learned the fast basic correct motion at an 
impressionable age and will be less likely to go astray when he begins 
to learn the actual position shifting in slow motion. 

Just as it is best to learn the fast motion early in bowing and 
shifting, it is also best to learn the fast motion first in learning vibrato. 
The average teacher today demonstrates vibrato according to the rule 
that you cannot run before you walk. This means that the student 
is taught vibrato in slow motion in the form of a breakdown of the 
separate motions which constitute vibrato—wrist bending, finger- 
bending, etc. Each is practiced carefully and slowly in the hope that 
the correct slow motions will eventually speed up. 

Unfortunately this does not seem to work according to theory. 
Many students who study vibrato in this way do not acquire a real 
vibrato’ any sooner than those who pick it up without study. As a 
matter of fact, I have known cases of students who mastered vibrato 
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preparation exercises perfectly but still had no idea of how to vibrate. 
It is possible that the muscular tensions built up by extensive slow 
practice actually interfere with vibrato. Let us not forget, incidentally 
that most of our famous violinists did not practice vibrato (it is still 
a fairly new subject in pedagogy) but merely acquired it in a way 
that they would be at a loss to explain. 

The basic difficulty of vibrato is that it involves a combination 
of tense and relaxed motions. The finger pressure must be tense as 
well as the parts of the arm supporting the finger, while the arm and 
wrist motion must be free, in order to permit the semi-voluntary 
motion which causes vibrato. 

The evolution of bowing was not from slow to fast. The earliest 
fiddlers played as fast as they liked. Similarly, the evolution of 
vibrato is not from slow to fast. Vibrato seems to arrive almost at 
once. In learning vibrato, therefore, one should arrive at it immedi- 
ately. The student should be made to wave his wrist as fast as he 
can (without holding a violin, of course) and in a very few days he 
will be able to do a free vibrato-like motion while holding the tip of 
his thumb against the neck of the violin. 

The balance of the process consists in gradually arriving at the 
real vibrato motion while doing the fast wrist and arm waving. The 
first step is to allow the waving wrist to move a sliding finger up and 
down the string without letting the finger interfere in the slightest 
with the speed of the vibrato motion. At this point the regular slow 
vibrato exercises can be begun and incorporated into the waving 
exercise without danger of creating stiffness. I can vouch for the 
practicality of this fast motion method because it has worked with 
students in cases in which the other method has failed. In addition, 
I tried this out on myself and succeeded in teaching myself to vibrate 
with my right hand after only a short period of work. 

Readers who have experimented in the fast motion method are 
invited to send in descriptions of their findings so that readers of 
this column may benefit. 


Interesting Music Received 


Georg Philipp Telemann, “Six Sonatas for Violin with piano 
accompaniment. Figured Bass realized and Edited by Louis Kaufman,” 
Theodore Presser; Louis Kaufman, “Warming Up Scales and Arpeg- 
gios” Presser; Stefan Wolpe, “Sonata for Violin and Piano,” McGinnis 
and Marx. 

The American String Teachers Association has released a List 
of String Duos (Works not listed in Altmann’s Kammermusik Katalog: 
Published Chamber Music works since 1841). Readers interested in 
obtaining the most complete information regarding String Duos would 
do well to examine this impressive booklet compiled by John R. 
Bryden, Wayne State University, Detroit 2, Michigan. The listings 
include works for Two Violins, Violin and Viola, Violin and Cello and 
so on down the line to Cello and Bass, and Two Basses. There is also 
a list of recordings as well as a list of duos still in manuscript, by such 
well-known composers as Aaron Copland and Henry Cowell. 





Central Opera Service Conference 


With its theme, “Community Opera,” the fourth annual Central 
Opera Service Conference was held on March 2] and 22 at the Hotel 
Biltmore in New York City. Talks presented by Mrs. John DeWitt 
Peltz (Metropolitan Opera archivist) and Mrs. Helen Thompson (Ex- 
ecutive Director of the American Symphony Orchestra League) made 
known the results of a survey on community opera just completed by 
the Central Opera Service. 

A demonstration of musical rehearsal techniques by George 
Schick, of the N.B.C. Opera and ensemble preparation by Kurt Adler 
of the Metropolitan Opera were illuminating. Samuel Chotzinoff 
closed the Friday session with a talk on TV Opera. 

On Saturday morning Uta Hagen and Elemer Nagy (Hartt 
College) presented aspects of ensemble preparation. Conductor Alfred 
Wallenstein discussed problems of coordinating rehearsals with solo- 
ists and ensemble. At the luncheon, the Honorable William J. Ful- 
bright, U. S. Senator, spoke about recently introduced legislation on 
the formation of a “National Music Council.” In the afternoon, in an 
inspiring talk, Herbert Graf reported on his current project under a 
Rockefeller Foundation Grant to study the organization of Com- 
munity Opera companies in the United States. 
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Sylvia Marlowe 


% Sylvia Marlowe, harpsichordist, 
will present a recital at the Amer- 
ican Pavilion of the Brussels 
World’s Fair. Following her ap- 
pearance there in September, she 
will make a European tour of 
major cities, including Paris, Rome 
and Lausanne. 


% Carmen Coppola has won first 
prize for a march in a contest held 
by “the Friends of Harvey Gaul 
Foundation.” This will serve as 
the official march for the Pitts- 
burgh Bi-Centennial Celebration. 


% Eugene Jose Singer has won 
first. prize in the annual Texas 
Composers Guild contest, with 
other prizes going to Radie Britain 
of Hollywood, Paul Pisk of the 
University of Texas and Ralph 
Guenther of Texas Christian Uni- 
versity. 


% Jan Peerce left the United States 
April 13 for a six-week concert 
tour of the Far East with his ac- 
companist, Warner Bass. After 
giving concerts in the principal 
cities of Japan and elsewhere, he 
will return to the United States in 
late May, for summer appearances 
at the Lewisohn Stadium, Robin 
Hood Dell and other music centers. 


*% A Cash Prize of $300.00 is 
being offered for a harp solo or 
for a work for harp in a solo 
capacity in combination with one 
or more instruments, closing date 
January 5, 1959. For further in- 
structions, write Yvonne LaMothe, 
Award Chairman, 687 Grizzly Peak 
Blvd., Berkeley 8, California. 
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% Dr. Harold Mueller will join the 
Austin College faculty in Septem- 
ber as chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Music. Dr. Mueller comes 
to this school, in Sherman, Texas, 
from the University of Minnesota 
where he has been an assistant 
professor of history and literature 
of music. 


% The 1958 World Accordion 
Competition will be held in Brus- 
sels, Belgium, this year, September 
12-14. More than twenty nations 
will be represented. The American 
representative will be chosen at the 
coming A.A.A. Olympic Accordion 
Contest, to be held in New York 
City in conjunction with “Ac- 
cordion Day,” May 17 and 18. For 
further information write to the 
American Accordionists’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., 289 Bleecker Street, 
New York 14, New York. 


¥% Suite for String Orchestra and 
Tzintzuntzan, by Orlando Otey, 
was performed for the first time 
April 19 by the Marple-Newton 
String Ensemble, Louis Vyner con- 
ducting, in Newton Square, Penn- 
sylvania. 


% Quincy Porter has been ap- 
pointed as the new Master of Pier- 
son College, at Yale. Prof. Porter, 
a member of the Yale music faculty 
since 1946, will succeed the Rev. 
Sidney Lovett when he retires as 
University Chaplain and as Pier- 
son College Master this June. 


% Alan Shulman’s “Top Brass” 
was given its premiere by the brass 
section of the Portland (Oregon) 
Symphony April 25. Skitch Hen- 
derson conducted. On May 25 the 
work will be presented by the 
Great Neck (New York) Sym- 
phony conducted by Sylvan Shul- 


man. 


% Roman Totenberg is appearing 
as violin soloist with the Warsaw 
Philharmonic during its current 
tour of England and Austria. His 
tour of Europe under ANTA auspi- 
ces has included recitals in Ger- 
many, France, England and Ice- 


land. 


% Paul Berl has been engaged to 
direct the Summer Opera Work- 
shop of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music. 
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The New Art String Quartet presented on 
March 14, at the University of Houston, the 
first performance in that city of Alban Berg’s 
String Quartet, opus 3. Also included on the 
program was the Hindemith Quintet for Clari- 
net and Strings, opus 30, for which Jeffrey 
Lerner, former first clarinetist with the Hous- 
ton Symphony and now a Houston University 
faculty member, joined the quartet. 





A series of six television performances on 
KTCA-TV which has studios in both Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul (Channel 2, Educational 
Television) is being directed by Samuel Flor, 
on Fridays, and will continue until June 13. 
The six performances go under the headings: 
When and How to Listen to Music; Classical 
Music; Longhair Music; Home Music; Tech- 
nical Terms; Program Music. The performers 
on this series are besides the Flor Quartet 
(Samuel Flor, Walter Targ, violins; Alan 
Iglitzin, viola; Paul Thomas, cello), Gertrude 
Flor, piano; Cloyde Williams, clarinet and 
Arthur Gold, bass. 





A chamber concert of the works of Erich 
Itor Kahn was presented at Kaufman Concert 
Hall on April 29. The New York Woodwind 

intet and various other combinations under 

e baton of Frank Brieff played the com- 
poser’s “Music for Ten Instruments and So- 
prano,” “Trios Chansons Populaires” and 
other works. 





March 26 was the date of the premiere of 
Kurt George Roger’s Sonata for Violin and 
Piano, Opus 44. It was given at a concert 
of the Pan American Union in Washington, 
D. C., with Charles Treger, violin, and Harry 
McClure, piano. 

Mr. Roger lives in Washington and is Pro- 
fessor of Music at the Takoma Park College 
in Maryland and at Washington Musical In- 
stitute in the Capital. 





The Walden Quartet of the University of 
Illinois, played in Washington, D. C., April 
11, in a concert honoring the arrival in the 
United States of Nadia Boulanger, French 
teacher of composition. Featured on the pro- 
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gram was music by Mile. Boulanger’s famous 
American pupils, Aaron Copland, Walter Pis- 
ton and Roy Harris. 

The Washington concert was sponsored by 
the National Institute of Contemporary Arts. 

Members of the Quartet are Homer Schmitt, 
Bernard Goldman, violins; John Garvey, vi- 
ola; and Robert Swenson, cello. 





Midnight was the time (March 30) and 
Carnegie Recital Hall was the place when three 
American chamber works received their first 
performances at the hands of the Beaux-Arts 
String Quartet, Emery Davis clarinetist and 
Sterling Hunkins, cellist. Besides playing the 





cello Mr. Hunkins used his tenor violin in 
the concluding work, Henry Brant’s String 
Quartet. The tenor violin looks like a half- 
size cello, is played in the same vertical posi- 
tion and is tuned an octave below the violin. 





Le Petit Ensemble, a seventeen-piece ll- 
woman string orchestra, conducted by Thomas 
Facey, finished its first concert season Apri! 
25 with the playing of a work written espe- 
cially for Le Petit and soprano soloist, Helen 
Dedrick, by Joan Kyhl, in Phipps Auditorium, 
Denver, Colorado. Mr. Facey is also perma- 
nent conductor of the Golden Symphony 
(Golden, Colorado) and the Lakewood Junior 
Symphony. 





The Portland Symphonic Brass Ensemble, 
comprised of two trumpets, two trombones and 
a French horn, forms the nucleus of the Port- 
land Symphony brass section. It has revealed 
a wide repertoire of original compositions, 
including works by masters of the Renais- 
sance and Baroque periods up through the 
first half of the twentieth century. It has also 
had works written especially for it by Peter 
Jona Korn of Los Angeles, Robert Crowley 
of Portland and others. 

The group was organized in February, 1953, 
by James Smith and John Trudeau, first trum- 
pet and first trombone respectively, of the 
Portland Symphony. It conducts “brass clin- 
ics” for the music departments of high schools 
and colleges and is a performing unit at 
festivals. 





The students of the Manhattan School of 
Music presented a concert of chamber music 
April 9 in the school’s Hubbard Auditorium. 
Works by Béddecker, Schénberg, and De- 
bussy comprised the program. 

(Continued on page forty) 


New Art String Quartet. Seated, left to right: Margot Collins, second violin; Jeffrey Leoner, clarinet; Salva- 
tore Venittelli, viola. Standing, left to right: Richard Collins, first violin; Alan Scott, cello. 
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Educational Notes . 





% Peter Mennin has been named Director of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music to succeed Reginald Stewart who resigned. Mr. 
Mennin was born in Erie, Pennsylvania, attended Oberlin Conserva- 
tory and earned both his bachelor and master of music degrees at the 
Eastman School of Music. He holds a Ph. D., from the University of 
Rochester. He joined the compositions department of the Juilliard 
School of Music in 1947, a post which he will relinquish in order to 
come to Peabody. 


% On May 20 Nadia Boulanger will visit the University of Illinois 


to conduct a seminar for advanced students in theory and composition. 


% Ozan Marsh, California pianist, has been appointed chairman of 
the piano department of the Chautauqua School of Music, Chautauqua, 
New York. Mr. Marsh has been resident pianist and professor of music 
at the Manhattan School of Music, St. Lawrence University, Jordan 
College of Music, Lebanon Valley College and the Music School of 
Indiana University. Currently he is concert pianist in residence and 
professor of music at Lindenwood College for Women, Saint Charles, 
Missouri. 


% At the University of British Columbia Summer School of Music, the 
Festival Quartet—Babin, pianist; Goldberg, violinist; Primrose, violist 
and Graudan, cellist—will conduct a series of master classes in chamber 
music between July 21 and August 9. Also courses in acting and 
singing will be offered by George Schick and Aksel Schiotz. 


% Ohio University announces a competition for a new chamber opera, 
the work to be produced by the Ohio University Opera Workshop 
during the Fall Semester of 1958. Any citizen of the United States, 
with the exception of members of the faculty of Ohio University, may 
enter the contest. However, the works submitted must never before 
have had a performance on any stage. The opera should be about 
forty-five minutes in performing time. They should be submitted in 
piano score to John Bergsagel, Director of the Opera Workshop, 
School of Music, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, by July 1. 





The Portland Symphonic Brass Ensemble. Left to right: George Rein- 
miller, John Trudeau, Parks Wightman, Charles Dietz, and James Smith. 
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A MUSICAL EVENT OF | 
WORLD IMPORTANCE! | 


VANCOUVER INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 


JULY 19th 





- AUGUST 16th 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


The Festival Orchestra conducted 
by BRUNO WALTER, WILLIAM 
STEINBERG, IRWIN HOFFMAN. 


OPERA 

“DON GIOVANNI” 

Starring GEORGE LONDON, 
Produced by GUNTHER RENNERT, 


Conducted by NICHOLAS 
GOLDSCHMIDT. 








JAZZ _ CONCERTS 
DIZZY GILLESPIE i 
een eimai RECITALS AND SOLOISTS 
GLENN GOULD... LOIS 
MARSHALL . . . MAUREEN 
FORRESTER . . . GEORGE LONDON 

. PIERRETTE ALARIE and 
LEOPOLD SIMONEAU ... 
VRONSKY and BABIN. . . INGRID 
BJONER . . . AKSEL SCHIOTZ 

. and many others. 





CHAMBER MUSIC 


THE FESTIVAL QUARTET: BABIN, 
GOLDBERG, PRIMROSE and GRAU- 
DAN. These artists will also conduct 
master classes at the University of 
British Columbia Summer School of 
the Arts from July 21 to August 9. 





For information and ticket order forms contact the 
Vancouver Festival Society, Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, British Columbia. 





























PIANO TEACHERS 


eye YOUR MUSIC STORE NOW 


purchase the completely different 
ROBERT WHITFORD Piano Music, Meth- 
ods, and Educational Aids. 


Used and Endorsed by the 
World’s Leading Music Educators 


If your store should be unable to supply 
you, please write for a Catalog, so you 
can order Direct, by Mail. 
Send now for a Free copy of 
PIANO TEACHING TODAY 
ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 


Dept. M, 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 


























MUSIC BRAIN 


A brand new plastic slide chart for Musi- 
cians, Arrangers and Composers. Gives 
answers instantly on problems relating to 
Scales and Chords in all keys. Shows letter 
names, tone positions, etc. 

Price $2.00 postpaid. Circulars on request. 

GEORGE F. BRIEGEL, INC. 
17 West 60th St., New York 23, N. Y. 


DO YOU ‘SKIP BEATS’? | 


‘Get Lost’? ‘Lose Your Meter’? 
Musicians! Singers! Ov this 
fault in a few weeks. method 
written by a master musician and teacher | 
of wide pM n0ag only $2. 1s. Check or | 
money. order. | 
MAYCO, 4743 N. 58th Dr., Glendale, Ariz. 
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The New York Philharmonic, in its 
TOURS current (April 27-June 15) ANTA 

tour of Latin America will give con- 
certs in Panama, Venezuela, Colombia, Ecua- 
ay, Chile, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Brazil, and Mexico. Bernstein 
and Mitropoulos share the conducting re- 
sponsibilities . . . The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra’s tour (under sponsorship of the U. S. 
State Department) will take them to twenty- 
two cities in Continental Europe and England. 
They will leave the United States by air on 
May 10, and, after playing dates in England, 
France, Rumania, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, 
Poland, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Yu- 
goslavia and Belgium (World’s Fair), will 
return to the United States July 6. . . The 
Vancouver Symphony visited eighteen centers 
during its British Columbia Centennia! Tour 
this Spring . . . The Metropolitan Opera is 
currently on its trek across country, during 
which it will cover 7,600 miles and take in six- 
teen cities: Boston, Cleveland, Washington, 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Hous- 
ton, Oklahoma City, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Bloomington, Lafayette, Chicago, Toronto and 
Montreal. The tour will end June 4... In 
the 1958-59 season the New Orleans Philhar- 
monic will make a four-week tour in January 
and February to Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama 
and Mississippi. 


Theodore Bloomfield, who 
CONDUCTORS presently conducts the Port- 

land (Oregon) Symphony, 
will lead several concerts of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic in the 1958-59 season, and will be- 
come the permanent conductor of the Roch- 
ester orchestra in the Fall of 1959 . . . Pierre 
Monteux, just past his eighty-third birthday, 
flew early in April to Buenos Aires to con- 
duct five concerts in celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Teatro Colén . . . The 
New Jersey Symphony, in its April 21 con- 
cert was under the direction of Leon Barzin. 
. . . George Barati’s contract as conductor of 
the Honolulu Symphony has been renewed 
through August 1, 1960 . . . Sir John Barbi- 
rolli will make a fourteen-week tour of the 
United States, starting in December. He is 
the principal director of the Halle Orchestra 
of England . . - Walter Hendl has been ap- 
pointed associate conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony. He will conduct the orchestra’s 
fortieth consecutive subscription season of 
Youth Concerts in the 1958-59 season. 


San Francisco holds a 
“Black and White Sym- 
. phony Ball” toward the 
end of its season, with dancing to the music 
of four orchestras, one of them the San 
Francisco Symphony itself . . . In Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, it is a Viennese Ball, sponsored 
by the Women’s Committee of the Cedar 
Rapids Symphony (director, Henry Denecke). 
Held this year or. April 12, it consisted of 
dinner served from eight to ten o’clock and 
dancing (Larry Foster’s Orchestra) from nine 
to one o'clock . . . The Nashville Symphony 
has a post-concert feast toward the end of its 
season. Steaks, sandwiches, desserts, ice and 
soda are available at the Charcoal Room 
Restaurant, the proprietor of which provides 
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the setting for a gathering where homeward- 
bound folk can hobnob with guest artist, con- 
ductor and members of the orchestra... A 
special “Pops” concert was presented by the 
New Orleans Philharmonic aboard the Missis- 
sippi River steamer, The President, April 15. 
The boat left its berth at 8:30 and cruised 
up-river for two and one half hours. The or- 
chestra played in the five-deck steamer’s ball- 
room, and the music was piped to all parts 
of the ship. Johnny Green, song composer and 
film director, conducted. These steamer con- 
certs were initiated last season by the orches- 
tra’s permanent conductor, Alexander Hils- 
berg . . . The Connecticut Symphony con- 
cluded its winter series April 18 with a presen- 
tation of Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte at the Shake- 
speare Festival Theater, Stratford, Connecti- 
cut. Jonel Perlea conducted the orchestra and 
a cast of young American singers from the 
Mozart Concert Opera Group. 


The Houston Symphony 

1958-59 PLANS will present thirty subscrip- 
tion concerts in fifteen 

pairs. Subscribers may buy either the entire 
series of fifteen or may select any twelve 
Monday or any twelve Tuesday concerts. Leo- 
pold Stokowski, music director of the orches- 
tra, will conduct sixteen of the thirty concerts. 
Guest conductors will be Sir Malcolm Sar- 
nt, Walter Susskind, Andre Kostelanetz and 
Sir Thomas Beecham . . . Over in Dallas, the 
newly appointed conductor, Paul Kletzki, will 
conduct twelve of the sixteen subscription 
concerts. At least four of the concerts will be 
conducted by Donald Johanos, the orchestra’s 
associate conductor . . . The incoming con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, Max Ru- 
dolf, plans twenty-three “firsts” on the sym- 
phony’s programs next season. Other special 
events will be a Beethoven Memorial concert 
in December, Bach’s Christmas Oratorio and 
Handel’s Judas Macabaeus . . . The National 
Symphony incorporates into its regular sea- 
son the services of other orchestras. Thus in 
1958-59 its season will consist of sixteen pairs 
of concerts, one of which will consist of con- 
certs by the Philadelphia Orchestra and one 
by the Boston Sptgheny. Howard Mitchell 
will conduct twelve pairs (with his own or- 
chestra, the National). Other conductors will 








be Eugene Ormandy, Charles Munch, Robert 
Shaw, and Sir John Barbirolli . . . The New 
York Philharmonic next season will have as 
guest conductors Sir John Barbirolli (four 
weeks), Herbert von Karajan (two), Dimitri 
Mitropoulos (four), and Thomas Schippers 
(two). The regular conductor, Leonard Bern- 
stein, will have an eighteen-week schedule, 
Andre Kostelanetz will conduct three special 
Sunday evening concerts . . . The Little Or- 
chestra Society of New York will have a single 
subscription series of eight events: five con- 
certs at Town Hall and three (involving large 
choral and operatic works) at Carnegie Hall. 


The complete Saturday eve- 
BROADCASTS ning concerts (former time 

Sunday afternoons) of the 
New York Philharmonic will be broadcast 
“live” from Carnegie Hall by the CBS Radio 
Network in the 1958-59 season. This will 
mark the twenty-ninth consecutive year that 
CBS Radio has presented these orchestral 
programs ... The Saturday radio matinees 
of the Metropolitan Opera will be moved 
from the American Broadcasting Company to 
the Columbia Broadcasting System next sea- 
son. 


A contest to discover a 
OPERA CONTEST new American opera of- 

fers a two-part cash prize 
of $2,000 to the composer and $1,000 to the 
librettist, as well as performance by the New 
York City Opera. It is sponsored jointly by 
the Artists’ Advisory Council of Chicago, Mrs. 
William Cowen, president, and the New York 
City Opera, Julius Rudel, general director. 
Since it is a fact to be faced that many cur- 
rently written American operas disqualify 
themselves for production because of inade- 
quate, unsuitable or incompletely realized li- 
brettos, the contest rules provide for the sub- 
mission of the libretto first. The reaction of 
the judges to this libretto—and their possible 
suggestions as to changes—will, of course, 
determine the form of the complete opera itself 
and its acceptance by the judges: Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, Peter Herman Adler, Georgio 
Polacco and Julius Rudel. Should no winner 
be chosen, the prize will not be given. 

The deadline for submission of librettos is 
December 1, 1958, and, for the complete 
opera, June 1, 1960. Works must be sub- | 
mitted under a pseudonym or pen name. Full 
directions may be obtained by writing to: 
Mrs. William Cowen, President, Artists’ Ad- 
visory Council, 55 East Washington Street, 
Room 201, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


On April 19, Robert Whitney 
PREMIERES conducted the Louisville Or- 

chestra in performances of 
each of the six works the orchestra com- 
missioned and premiered during the 1957-58 
season: Bliss’s Discourse for Orchestra, Mc- 
Phee’s Symphony No. 2, Stevens’ Sinfonia 
Breve, Cowell’s Orgaku, Elwell’s Concert Suite 
for Violin and Orchestra, and Copland’s Or- 
chestral Variations. This concert was part of 
the orchestra’s contemporary music festival. 
. .. Leopold Stokowski and the Houston Sym- 
phony gave Dimitri Shostakovich’s Symphony 
No. 11 its United States premiere April 7. 
. «- On April 11, Charles Munch led the Bos- 

(Continued on page forty) 
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@ Minas Christian: The aftermath of the first 
concert October 26, 1953, which Mr. Christian 
directed on taking charge of the Evansville 
Philharmonic, was that the citizenry got be- 
hind him to a man and the orchestra, then in 
its twenty-first season, became strictly a 
community proposition. Mr. Christian, who 
was born thirty-seven years ago, come April 
25, in Wichita, Kansas, got off to a good start 
by winning the first of a series of musical 
scholarships at the age of eleven. This took 
him to the University of Michigan music 
school where he lived in the home of Charles 
A. Sink while studying violin under Wassily 
Beserkirsky. Another musician to whom he 
is especially indebted is Thor Johnson, who 
instilled in him the desire to become a con- 
ducter and who was instrumental—through 
his warm recommendation—in helping him 
get his position in Evansville. 

Mr. Christian’s further education included 
a bachelor of music degree from Friends 
University and a master of music from the 
University of Wichita. Besides this, he has 
been a student at the Kansas City Conserva- 
tory of Music, the Minneapolis College of 
Music, the Juilliard School of Music, and 
with Pierre Monteux in Maine. 

In the 1937-38 season, Christian toured 
Greece as a violinist—both he and his wife, 
Constantina Fotopoulos, are of Greek descent 
—and then went on to other engagements 
abroad, including an appearance with the 
London Symphony. On returning to America 
he was violinist with the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic from 1940 to 1942, spent four years 
(1943-47) in the Army, and, in 1950 became 
conductor of the University of Arkansas Sym- 
phony, from which he went to the Evansville 
Philharmonic. 

Mr. Christian astutely sizes up the draw- 
backs and advantages of being a conductor 
in this country. “Conductor apprenticeship 
in this country,” he says, “has always been 
limited in comparison to the opportunities 
existing in Europe. Perhaps this accounts for 
the small number of American conductors 
on the podiums of the major orchestras here. 
Nothing can take the place of experience in 
actual performance. However, I am greatly 
heartened by the opportunities which are now 
being created here—the opportunity for study 
under Monteux in Maine, the Tanglewood 
School, the Conductors’ Workshops in Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Los An- 
geles which are sponsored by the American 
Symphony Orchestra League and the Rocke- 
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feller Foundation, and the amazing growth 
of the community orchestras in every state. 
For example, I believe that I have learned 
more about the art of conducting from Pierre 
Monteux in four summer months of study 
than I could gather in several years of work 
in the lesser opera houses in Europe. Finally, 
I must always credit the two years of playing 
in a professional orchestra to learn the human 
elements concerned in working with a large 
group of human beings practicing their art 
and chosen profession.” 


@ Alexander Brott: When Alexander Brott 
received the first prize in a contest conducted 
in Mexico in June, 1957, by the Pan-Amer- 
ican School of Orchestration—a prize which 
carries with it the guest conductorship of two 
concerts of the National Symphony Orchestra 
of Mexico during the 1957-58 season—atten- 
tion was called to the fact that this conductor 
is making his influence felt in a variety of 
capacities. To be assistant conductor and con- 
certmaster of the Montreal Symphony as well 
as professor and head of the instrumental de- 
partment of McGill University is a responsi- 
bility in itself. But Mr. Brott is also active as 
a composer. In September, 1955, he was in- 
vited to conduct his own composition, “Royal 
Tribute,” written on commission of the C.B.C. 
in honor of Queen Elizabeth’s Coronation, in 
Royal Albert Hali, London, at the Promenade 
concert series. Also in January, 1956, his 
“Analogy in Anagram” commissioned by 


Minas Christian 





Alexander Brott 


Pierre Monteaux, received its concert premiere 
by the Montreal Symphony, under Monteux’s 
direction. 

Mr. Brott was born in Montreal March 14, 
1915. By the time he was thirteen, he had 
won five scholarships at the McGill Conserva- 
torium of Music in Montreal. From 1934 to 
1939 he was a scholarship student at the Juil- 
liard School of Music, where his teachers were 
Sascha Jacobsen, Willem Willeke and, in com- 
position, Bernard Wagenaar. 

In 1939, he organized the McGill Strin 
Quartet, which maintained itself over a perio 
of seven years entirely through public sup- 
port. Since 1950 it has come under the an- 
nual sponsorship of McGill University and is 
now called the McGill Chamber Music So- 
ciety, of which Mr. Brott is the musical di- 
rector. This chamber ensemble of some fif- 
teen string players gives annual concerts of 
old and new works with guest artists. They 
have presented in Montreal for the first time, 
the complete series of Bach’s Brandenburg 
concertos, and twelve Concerti Grossi by 
Handel. 

As conductor, Mr. Brott is noted for his 
furtherance of new works. He gave Canadian 
concert premieres of Stravinsky’s L’Histoire 
du Soldat, Aaron Copland’s Third Symphony, 
Vaughn Williams’ Pastoral Symphony, Paul 
Ben-Chaims Concerto for Strings and many 
works of Canadian composers. 

Since 1938 he has toured Europe every sum- 
mer, conducting orchestras in its capitals and 
being the first Canadian conductor to present 
Canadian music in Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
Luxemburg and Switzerland. 


@ Maurice Bonney: To be chosen as associate 
conductor by Leopold Stokowski is no slight 
test of merit. Such were the circumstances 
under which Maurice Bonney took up his 
work as associate conductor .of the Houston 
Symphony in 1955. Stokowski based his 
judgment on observation. Visiting the New 
Hampshire Festival, founded by Mr. Bonney, 
he stayed ten days, watching the young man’s 
prowess with the baton. Then he gave it as 
his considered opinion, “I am impressed by 
what Maestro Bonney is doing for symphonic 
music of all periods and styles. He has known 
how to select young talented players of re- 
markable musical quality, oe | rapidly fuse 


(Continued on page forty) 
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Official Business compien 10 pate 





CHANGES OF OFFICERS 

Local 84, Bradford, Pa.—President, 
Saverio Pascuzzi, 44 Thompson Ave. 
Phone: 5160. 

Local 98, Edwardsville, [ll.—Secre- 
tary, Frank Stickler, 408 Westerholdt, 
East Alton, Ill. Phone: 4-4551. 

Local 115, Olean, N. Y.—President, 
Charles Wenke, Jr., 140 Duke St. 

Local 131, Streator, Ill.—President, 
Russell Carmicheal, 403 Praire Court. 

Local 206, Fremont, Ohio—President, 
Norman Huss, Route 4. 

Local 273, Fayetteville, Ark.—Presi- 
dent, Stephen Starwyck, c/o Radio Sta- 
tion KHOG. Secretary, Arthur S. Gif- 
ford, 207 West Center. 

Local 277, Washington, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, Harold Knestrick, West Wylie 
Ave., Ext. R. D. 5. Phone: BA 2-1776. 

Local 317, Ridgway, Pa.—President, 
Ray Haser, Maple Ave., St. Mary’s, Pa. 

Local 361, San Angelo, sey ogg 
op. © Clark Wynne, P. O. Box 463. 

Local 383, Ilion, N. Y  sacemalien: 
Charles Paddock, Jr., 127 South Fourth 
Ave. Phone: TW 4-8550. 

Local 447, Savannah, Ga.— Acting 
President, John A. Phillips, 403 Whit- 
aker St., P. O. Box 1513. Phone: AD 3- 
4371. Acting Secretary, Paul H. Rainey, 
403 Whitaker St., P. O. Box 1513. 
Phone: AD 3-4371. 

Local 486, New Haven, Conn. (col- 
ored)—Secretary, John R. Steadwell, 
171 Franklin St., Farnham Courts, New 
Haven 11, Conn. 

Local 516, Hillsboro, Ill.—Acting Sec- 
retary, Hermon Guile, 1439 Vandalia 
Road. Phone: KEllog 2-3862. 

Local 597, Medford, Ore.—President, 
Kenny Brew, 1108 East Jackson. Phone: 
SP 2-2539. 

Local 672, Juneau, Alaska—President, 
Aletha Thorendal, P. O. Box 2168. 








GUITARISTS 
Does your instrument finger 
hard — wear out strings — 
have fret rattles—note untrue? 

Write: BAY’S FRET SHOP 

1215 Sweet Road Medford, Oregon 

Exacting workmanship. Reasonable rates. 
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Price, $2.00 @ RALPH VERRE 
1041 North Catalina St., Pasadena, Calif. 
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Ad Lib Solos 


New styles. 10 for $1.00. Trumpet, 
sree. You =a etc. Mod. 
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WIN NEHER 
1800 County Street 
















CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
. OF OFFICERS 


Local 165, Roanoke, Va.—President, 
George V. Lucas, Route 4, Box 209, 
4 >i Lake, Roanoke, Va. 

Local 180, Ottawa, Ont., Canada— 
Secretary, James W. K. Lytle, Room 10, 
Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., 186 Bank 
St., Ottawa 4, Ont., Canda. Phone: CE 
3-9481 or PA 8-1678. 

Local 200, Paducah, Ky.—President, 
Charles D. Emerson, 603 Oaklawn Drive. 
Phone: 2-0387. 

Local 317, Ridgway, Pa.—Secretary, 
Frank S. F ederico, 217 Irwin Ave. 

Local 336, Burlington, N. J.—Secre- 
tary, Robert E. Engel, Jr., 503 Chelton 
Ave. Phone: DUdley 6-0324. 

Local 465, Mt. Vernon, Ill.—Secre- 
tary, Lester Fenton, 300 South Fourth 
St. Phone: 2359. 

Local 501, Walla Walla, Wash.— 
President, Carl Brittain, Room 27, Book 
Nook Bldg. Secretary, Edward C. Schell, 
Room 27, Book Nook Bldg. 

Local 574, Boone, Iowa—Mrs. Mac- 
Reed, 1227 Union St. 

Local 704, Savannah, Ga. (colored) — 
Secretary, Carl P. Wright, 905% West 
36th St. 

Local 787, Cumberland, Md.—Secre- 
tary, James E. Andrews, P. O. Box 201. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Southern 
Conference of Locals, will be held in 
the Constitution Room at the Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., on Saturday 
and Sunday, May 31, and June 1, 1958. 
Opening session at 2:00 P. M., May 31. 
Locals in the jurisdiction of "the Con- 
ference are urged to send delegates. 


STEVE E. GRUNHART, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Wanted: former members of the 243rd 
Army Band which was formerly 213th 
C. A. Band P. N. G. to contact Joseph 
E. M. Yeoger, 717 Chapel Street, Cata- 
sauqua, Pa., in reference to your present 
address. 











WANTED TO LOCATE 


Dawson, Dick, former member of Lo- 
cal 693, Huron, S. D. 

Kekton, Robert, former member of 
Local 413, Columbia, Mo. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
the above will please get in touch with 
Leo Cluesmann, Secretary, A. F. of M., 
220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 


PLACED ON NATIONAL 
DEFAULTERS LIST 


The following are in default of pay- 





. ment to members of the American Fed- 


eration of Musicians either severally or 
jointly: 

Ciro’s, and Semen C. Hover, Holly- 
wood, Calif., $3,045.78. 

Varrone, Mrs. Georgia, DBA, Caravan 
a Club, Colorado Springs, Colo., 


Patio Club, Cocoa, Fla., $150.00. 
Purple Onion, and Walter Roy Wil- 
a President, Ft. Lauderdale, Fia., 


Basin St. Club, David Perlin and Ben 
ta, Miami, Fla., $729.95. 
Henry Neyle’s Steak House and 
Lounge, and Henry Neyle, Miami Beach, 
Fla., $650.00. 





Riccio’s Restaurant, and Joseph Ric- 
cio, Miami, 00. 

Kind, Victor, Chicago, Ill. 

Turner, John, Rockford, IIl., $333.00. 

McAfee, Jeanette, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
$175.00. 

- Atkinson, James H., New Orleans, 
La., and Biloxi, Miss., $220.00. 

Tia Juana Club, and Joe Mazer, Balti- 
more, Md., $4,000.00. 

Molina’s Lounge, and John Molina, 
St. Louis, Mo., $500.00. 

Ritz Gardens, and Dave Lodge, At- 
lantic City, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa., 
$11,775.00. 

New Sugar Hill Club, Newark, N. J., 

00. 


ig William, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
pao Leo, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y., 
$350.00 


wy Cristiana, Joseph, Kew Gardens, L. L., 
» $132.40. 
gm eee Gift Shop, and Harry Rif- 
kin, New York, N. Y., $320.00. 
or Judy, Now York, N. Y,, 
$2,057. 
Kank Mrs. S. R., New York, N. Y., 


hea Club, and William R. Max, 
Allentown, Pa., $27.50. 

Ritz Gardens, and Dave Lodge, op- 
erator, Philadelphia, Pa., and Atlantic 
City, N. J., $11,775.00. 

Beaver Club, and Roland Pageau, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada, $590.00. 





DEATH ROLL 
Asbury Park, N. J., Local 399—Ben- 


jamin Ross. 

Belleville, Ill., Local 29—Orville E. 
Ahring. 

Billings, Mont., Local 439—William 
W. Pollard. 


Boston, Mass., Local 9—Mercie Bur- 
nett Carlson. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4— Van G. 
Price, Roger Stearns. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Domenic H. 
DeGregory, August Torreano. 

Ilion, N. Y., Local 383—Salvi Ferraro. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local 151 — Bert 
Knapp. 

Manitowoc, Wis., Local 195 — Paul 
Kohls, Richard Beckstrom. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Albert L. 
Kapke, Florence Kelly, Clarence Pluck- 
hahn, Johnny Kapona. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—H. J. 
Williams, E. M. Cutletts. 

Minot, N. D., Local 656—Jerry ‘Olsen. 

Newark, N. J., Lecal 16 — James 
Christiano, Guido "Durante, William Gee. 

Larchmont, N. Y., Local 38—Thomas 
Hawkins, Helen M. Porter. 

Oswego, N. Y., Local 441—Richard 
Gardner. : 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—William 
Goebel, Walter E. Cummings. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6-—Paul 
Thompson, R. E. Jackson, John W. 
Becker, Jose Casteneda, E. Les Lyons, 
William Scholly, Giulio Minetti, Leon 
Kowalski, Frank Broekhoven, Jr., John 
Malling. 

San Leandro, Calif., Local 510—Be- 
bing Reloba. 

Toronto, Canada, Local 149—Gilbert 
Keith, Betty Watson. 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada, Local 145 
—Ray Tyldesley. 

Washington, D. C., Local: 161 — 
Samuel Rosey. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Local 140—Thomas 
Craig. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Harry 
Schlecker, Emil P. "Alexander, Samuel 
Antek, Edward Goldberg, Adolph Kes- 
tenbaum, Lawrence F. Kurtz, Arthur 
C. King, Leonard Licata, Frank Link, 
Eugene Jobnson, Harry Jentes, Domi- 
nick Martoccio, Bernard Mann, A. Na- 
delman, Jacob Polikoff, Joseph Russo, 
Isidoro Schweitzer, E. L. Schultheis, 


Egbert oo el, Richard Shutman, How. 


ard W. Gibeling, mary Gluckman, Fred 

C. Faber, James S. Garrett, William 
Feinklooe, Alfred Thieleker, Rudolph 
Buckner, Nestor Acevedo, John K. Brad- 
ford, Theodore R. Brown, N. De Bonis, 
William Becker, George J. Carey, Pietro 
Caronia. 


CLOSING CHORD 


SALVI FERRARO 

Salvi Ferraro, secretary of Local 
383, Ilion, New York, died sud- 
denly on March 15. He was fifty- 
two. 

Born June 21, 1905, in Cana- 
jones, New York, he moved with 
is family to Little Falls, New 
York. One of his first jobs was 
under a noted Little Falls musi- 
cian, Leon Dussault. He also 
played with Clarence Flint and 
Ralph Perry. Later he organized 
a band of his own. From 1945 he 
was director of the Little Falls 
Military Band and was in charge 
of summer band concerts in that 
area. He opened his first music 
store in Little Falls in 1947. 


RICHARD BOVIO 


Richard Bovio, a member of 
Local 74, Galveston, Texas, for 
twenty years, died of a heart attack 
at his home January 15. He was 
forty-seven years old. 

Born in Turin, Italy, June 5, 
1910, he came to Galveston with 
his parents in 1919. The Merry- 
makers Orchestra, under his leader- 
ship, became well known through 
word of sunimer visitors here. 

He is survived by his parents, 
his wife, two daughters and two 
sons. 


WALTER C. SIMON 

Walter C. Simon, an_ honor 
member of Local 802, New York 
City, passed away March 5 at the 
age of seventy-three. 

Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, he 
attended school in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and then went north to Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, where he 
won a scholarship to the Pitts- 
burgh College of Music. Later he 
enrolled in the Boston Conserva- 
tory of Music, studying harmony 
and counterpoint. He embarked 
on his musical career in 1911 when 
he wrote the first original music 
score ever published for a motion 
picture. 


EDWIN L. BOWERS 


Pianist Edwin L. Bowers, a 
member of Local 402, Yonkers, 
New York, for over twenty years, 
died unexpectedly February 25 at 
his home. He was sixty years of 
age. 

He was a member of the board 
of directors for many years and a 
business agent of the local. 
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NEW!! 
TIES THAT ADVERTISE 


with the name of your 

band or combo. Hand- 

painted in musical stylin 

on the finest of material. 

ORDER NOW! 4-95 

ONLY each 

Colors: Blue, Red, Maroon, 
Brown, Green 

— Money Back Guarantee — 


Wilfred Studios 


118 LONGHILL STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 8, MASS. 


LEARN PIANO $4)().95 
TUNIN AT HOME 29 


FOR ONLY 
New re all nec- 


essary a pone Me poe = and easy to 
follow step-by-step instructions. Nothing 
more to buy! For free details write: 
nt ENTERPRISES 

5074 St. Paul, Minn. 


> yo! dif. 

ferent Entertain- 

er’s publication. 

Contains original material. 
Patter, Skits, Novelties, Paro- 
dies,M 
Special offer of 7 different 
issues and booklet of comic 
song titles; a mountain of 

material, 
EMCEE, Desk 15 
Box 983. Chicago 90, Ill. 
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“TROMBONE JUBILEE” 
MARCH °!!2!NS SENSATION 


OF THE NATION 

@ Spectacular @ Dynamic @ Full Band 
ak Cond. $3.95—Order through your 
dealer or direct—C.0.D.’s OK. 


RED FOX ARRANGEMENTS 
1812 N. Alexandria, Hollywood, Calif. 












Orchestra Coats, Bargains! 
Sin. Breasted, IVORY WHITE, Shi. Collars, all 
sizes, cleaned, pressed, $5; blues, maroons, $8; 
grays, $8. Tuxedo Trousers, woolens, blues, 
blacks, $5. Tropicals, blues, blacks, $3-$4, 
cleaned, ssed. Sashes, $1. Ties, new style, 
lo shirts, $2; three, $5. LOOK~—25 
double hengeted white coats, sizes 36 to 48, 
$50. ra gee ow ny bands, choral wo 

trels, glee clubs. FREE LISTS. 

jorth He Isted 


AL WALLACE Chicago 14, 





backers hat lide | days 


No musical knowledge necded. Low cost training 

by experts. Revolutionary new phonograph records 
give true piano tones. We furnish tools, instruc- 

tion manuals, etc. FULL TRAINING in piano 
repair—and how to line up work for big, steady 
earnings. Personal instructions available. Write 
today for FREE illustrated booklet. 

CAPITAL PIANO TUNING SCHOOL 
3160 S. W. 16th Court. Fort Lauderdale, Florida 














By “AFTER SIX” wuit—e WASH- 
AND-WEAR Tuxedo Jackets 


22.95 


34.50 


49.50 
7.50 - 11.50 
9.50 





Dacron Blend Tuxedo 





Famous-Make 
Shawl Collar Tuxedos 
Dacron end Ac. Biend 


TONY MARTIN Tuxedos 
Self facing or silk facing 
100% tropical wool 


TUXEDO TROUSERS 
Mid. bives or black 


100% Dacron Drip-Dry 
FULL DRESS VESTS 


Dacron and Cotton 


PLEATED TUX SHIRTS 


6.95 
imams 3.95 


Mail orders shipped immediately. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. 


JACK SILVER JU 2-3298 


1169 Sixth Ave. New York 36, N. Y. 


























MAY, 1958 








Minutes of the 
Mid-Winter Meeting 


(Continued from page eight) 


help. Mr. Kahane gave statistics of 
the industry intended to support the 
statements previously made. Mr. 
Balaban also stressed the falling off 
in the business and Mr. Vogel ex- 
plained the operation of the busi- 
hess in order to continue. Mr. 
Skouras also stressed poor condi- 
tions in the industry. 

The producers then submitted pro- 
posals covering the use of their films 
on television which was a consider- 
able modification of the present con- 
ditions whereby they pay 5 per cent 
for this use. The proposals range 
from the 5 per cent down so that 
films produced after February, 1958, 
could be shown on television with- 
out any payment to the Federation. 

The producers and committees re- 
tire. 





The session continues and other 
affairs of the Federation are dis- 
cussed. 


The session adjourns at 5:45 P. M. 
‘Waldorf-Astoria 
New York, New York 
February 12. 1958 
The session is called to order by 
President Petrillo at 2:00 P. M. All 
present. 


Mr. Balaban of the Motion Picture 
Producers presents certain figures 
in connection with the operation of 
the motion picture business. Presi- 
dent Daniel of Local 47 presents the 
proposals of the musicians. The pro- 
posals are discussed by the produc- 
ers, the local committees and the 
members of the Board. 


The session adjourns at 5:45 P. M. 





Waldorf-Astoria 
New York, New York 
February 14, 1958 
The session is called to order by 
President Petrillo at 2:00 P. M. All 
present. 


The committees and the Motion 
Picture Producers representatives 
are also present. 

Mr. Boren again calls attention to 
the critical condition of the in- 
dustry. 

The proposals of the producers are 
presented and gone over thoroughly. 


The session adjourns at 6:00 P. M. 


Waldorf-Astoria 
New York, New York 
February 15, 1958 
The session is called to order at 
4:00 P. M. by President Petrillo. All 
present. 
The local committees and Motion 
Picture Producers representatives 
are also present. 





The proposals of the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers are then taken up 
and various items are discussed 
with the producers. The Local 47 
committee makes answer to the pro- 
posals of the producers. The Motion 
Picture Producers now retire. 

The Board and the committees dis- 
cuss the producers’ proposals and 
President Petrillo explains certain 
matters in connection with the ne- 
gotiations. 


The session adjourns at 7:00 P. M. 


425 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
February 16, 1958 
The session is called to order at 
2:00 P. M. by Vice-President Bagley. 
All present except President Pe- 
trillo. 





Case No. 652, 1957-58 Docket: Ap- 
peal of former members Sy Rose 
and Wayne Oldham from an action 
of Local 71, Memphis, Tennessee, 
in refusing to accept their applica- 
tions for reinstatement in that 
local. 

On motion made and passed, Lo- 
cal 71 is directed to reinstate Sy 
Rose and Wayne Oldham upon pay- 
ment, in addition to proper local 
fees, of National Initiation Fees of 
$300.00 each, payment of $150.00 of 
each fee to be held in abeyance 
pending their future deportment as 
members of the Federation. 





President Petrillo in the chair. 
Present: Committees of Locals 47 
and 802. 





There is a discussion of the mo- 
tion picture contract. 





At 5:00 P. M. a recess is declared 
and the session resumes at 8:00 
P. M. 





The discussion is continued 
and the entire subject matter is 
thoroughly gone over. 





The session adjourns at 10:45 
P. M. 


Waldorf-Astoria 
New York, New York 
February 17, 1958 
The session is called to order at 
2:00 P. M. by President Petrillo. All 
present, together with the commit- 
tees of Locals 47 and 802. 





The proposals of local unions are 
gone over with an endeavor to 
modify the proposals making them 
more acceptable to the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers. Various items are 
discussed where this is possible. The 
various items are gone over for the 
purpose of computing the increased 
cost to the producers. 





The session adjourns at 1:00 
A. M. 





Waldorf-Astoria 

New York, New York 

February 18, 1958 

The session is called to order by 

President Petrillo at 3:00 P. M. All 
present, together with the commit- 
tees and the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers. 








There is a discussion of the pro- 
posals of the committees. The pro- 
ducers retire for the purpose of 
private discussion. 





The session is resumed at 4:30 
P.M 





There is a further discussion of 
the committee proposals. The Mo- 
tion Picture Producers refuse to ac- 
cept the proposals and withdraw 
from the negotiations without com- 
ing to an agreement with the Fed- 
eration. 





A recess is declared at 6:00 P. M. 





The session resumes at 8:30 P. M. 
(Continued on page forty-one) 








ATTENTION!! 


f or 


our 


* DANCE BAND 
+ COMBO 


If you are looking for SPECIAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS that are really different and really use- 
able, you will find them listed below. In jact, 


you may already have many of them because 
they are being used by hundreds of PROFES.- 
SIONAL, LOCAL, SCHOOL, and PART-TIME 
DANCE BANDS. 

Our job is to provide you with the very bes: 
all-round “specials” you can buy. So what do 
you need? A jump, a ballad, a vocal, or even 
such things as medleys and fanfares. Whether 
you have a combo or big band, or even an in- 
between sized band, you'll find an excellent ar- 
rangement on what you need be 

COMPOSCRIPT. 


| __DANCE BAND SPECIALS | | __DANCE BAND SPECIALS | SPECIALS 


playable with 7 to 13 men PRICE — $1.25 ea. 


(CO MOON MIST 
a ballad instrumental 


OC EVENING SHADOWS 
a ballad instrumental 
oo soLe MIO* 
a ballad instrumental 
0 BY THE EMBERS 
a ballad instrumental 
(CJ THERE’S GOT TO BE A WAY 
a vocal background arrangement 
for male or female with instru- 


mental cues. 


C) DOODLIN’ 

@ medium jump instrumental 
(CJ THE SKIP’S THE LIMIT 

@ medium jump instrumental 
0 RIFF TIME 

a medium jump instrumental 
0 JUMP SESSION 

a medium jump instrumental 
(ROCK ‘N’ ROLL IT 

a medium jump instrumental 









o Saeer AROUND THE MULBERRY 
a medium jump instrumental 





oO FANPARES — es 
in Eb, Bb, F, C tnd G. 
CI FANFARES — VOL. 2 
in Gb, Ab, D and A. 
oO DANCE SET END INGS 
formerly called “Chasers Vol. 1” 
(0 GAY 90’s MEDLEY* 
a@ grand march medley contain- 
ing OLD GREY MARE, 
TAVERN IN THE TOWN, TA-RA- 
RA-BOOM DE-AY, THERE'LL BE A 
HOT TIME IN THE OLD TOWN 
TONIGHT. 


* denotes this selection for sale 
in U. S. A. only. 


COMBO SPECIALS 


playable with Piano, Trumpet and any on: 
more of the following: BASS, DRUMS, TENOR, 
ALTO. PRICE — $1.25 each. 
0 INDIAN TWILIGHT 
a ballad instrumental 
0 SWINGIN’ OUT 
a medium-fast jump instrumental 
C CALYPSO BETTY 
a medium-fast 
mental 


DO YOU HAVE THIS RECORD? 
An excellent HI-Fi recording of C ript 
— ements on an unbreak le 45 RPM r 

ord. Features the ‘ “exciting” KEITH RICH- 
ARDS ea lhagl playing “MOON MIST” 
b/w “DOODLIN PRICE — 89c each 
Sorry, no COD. Send check, cash or M. O. 
for immediate service. WE PAY POSTAGE. 


COMPOSCRIPT 


calypso = instru- 








PLEY AVE 











PROFESSIONAL - AMATEUR 


ARRANGERS 
1 can increase your FACILITY 


Develop your TECHNIQUE 
Enlarge your SCOPE 


by analyzing your scores. 


JOE GLOVER Werner, Conn 


Westport, Conn 



































































Symphony and Opera 


(Continued from page thirty-siz) r 


ton Symphony in a performance of Alexei 
Haieff’s Symphony No. 2 . . . On April 3 the 
Cincinnati Symphony under Thor Johnson 

resented a first performance of The Waste 

and, by Henry Humphreys, a musical setting 
of the T. S. Eliot poem . . . The Wichita 
(Kansas) Symphony counts a world premiere 
among its offerings this season: Jn Memoriam 
by Joshua Missal, principal violist of the or- 
chestra. Mr. Missal himself conducted the 
work ... At its March 26 and 27 concerts 
the Wheeling (West Virginia) Symphony pre- 
sented the world premiere of Fleur de Lis, 
Concert Overture by Robert Bernat. The work, 
commissioned by the orchestra’s musical di- 
rector, Henry Mazer, is a musical tribute to 
the Wheeling Steel Corporation for its con- 
tinuing support of the Wheeling Symphony. 
Mr. Bernat is an instructor in music at 
Bethany College . . . On April 17 and 19 the 
Cleveland Orchestra presented the ninth of 
the works commissioned for the orchestra’s 
fortieth anniversary: The Rock, a Symphonic 
Prelude, by Bohuslav Martinu. The composer 
refers to Plymouth Rock, “the background to 
American life.” 


The New Haven Symphony 
COMMISSIONS has received a special grant 
from the William Inglis 
Morse Trust for Music to commission a major 
work to be performed at one of the regular 
symphony concerts next year. The American 
composer, John La Montaine, bas been chosen 
as the composer. Born in Illinois, he studied 
under Stella Anderson in Chicago, at the 
Eastman School of Music with Bernard Rogers 
and Howard Hanson, and at Juilliard under 
Bernard Wagenaar. From 1950 to 1954, he 
was a member of the NBC Orchestra under 
Toscanini. Another commissioned work of his 
(via a grant from the Ford Foundation) will 
be performed in Washington and New York 
next November by the National Symphony Or- 
chestre . . . At a music festival jointly spon- 
sored by the Louisville Philharmonic and the 
University of Louisville, April 16 through 20, 
remiere performance was given an opera, 
. The Holy Devil, commissioned by the Society 
and written by Nicolas Nabokov. Based on 
the Rasputin story (libretto by Stephen Spen- 
der) it was directed by Moritz Bomhard. 


The resignation of 
PERSONNEL CHANGES Jacob Krachmal- 

nick, concertmas- 
ter of the Philadelphia Orchestra, has been 
S with regret” by the board of di- 
rectors of that orchestra. He is leaving to 
enter the concert field. 


Gian-Carlo Menotti is 

CURTAIN CALLS composing a new opera, 

Marie Golovin, which 

the N.B.C. Opera Company will produce as 

an American entry at the International Expo- 

sition in Brussels, Belgium, in August .. . 
40 


The Mannes College of Music, New York, 
gave two one-act operas their world premieres 
on April 14 and 17. They were The Robbers 
by Ned Rorem, and The Petshop by Vittorio 
Rieti. Both were under the musical direction 
of Carl Bamberger and under the stage direc- 
tion of Ralph Herbert . . . Grace Bumbry 
(Santa Barbara, California) has been an- 
nounced as finalist of the Metropolitan Opera 
Auditions of the Air. Regional winners of 
this year’s series were, besides Miss Bumbry, 
Barbara Faulkner (New Orleans), Lucille 
Kailer (Minneapolis), Barbara Leichsenring 
(Chicago), R. Adair McGowen (Dallas), Bru- 
netta Mazzolini (Seattle), Jeff Morris (Cleve- 
land), and Helen Cox Raab (Tulsa) ... 
Verdi’s Macbeth and Alban Berg’s Wozzeck 
will have their first production by the Metro- 
politan Opera next season. 


Marcel Marceau was 
SPECIAL CONCERTS the “guest conduc- 

tor” at the Pension 
Fund Benefit Concert of the San Francisco 
Symphony, March 27. He “conducted” a re- 
hearsal and performance of Wagner’s The 
Ride of the Valkyries in the first half of the 
program and mimed Dukas’ The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice in the second half. Enrique Jorda, 
the orchestra’s regular conductor, conducted 
Rossini, Tchaikovsky, Mozart and Turina 
works . . . The Waukesha Symphony cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary with a gala con- 
cert April 22, in a newly built high school 
auditorium. The orchestra is conducted by 
Milton Weber who founded it in the Fall of 
1947 and directed its first concert in March, 
1948 . . . Leon Stein, director of the graduate 
division of the DePaul University School of 
Music and conductor of the Community Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Chicago, led an orchestra 
program in Montreal, Canada, April 23, un- 
der the auspices of the Musicians Guild of 
Montreal and the Quebec Committee for Hun- 
garian Relief . . . Exactly forty years to the 
day from the beginning of New York’s sum- 
mer symphonic concerts at Lewisohn Stadium, 
June 23, Leonard Bernstein, musical director 
of the New York Philharmonic, will conduct 
the Stadium Symphony Orchestra in the first 
of thirty widely varied programs which are 
to comprise the 1958 Stadium Concerts season. 
..- Irene Gabriel and Company gave a special 
dance concert in the Music Hall of the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music on April 26. Music 
fér the dance compositions were performed 
by members of the Brooklyn Philharmonia 
under the direction of Siegfried Landau . . . 
The New Jersey Symphony gave its final pair 
of concerts of the 1957-58 season April 21, 
under the baton of Leon Barzin. Mack Har- 
rell was guest soloist . . . The Philadelphia 
Orchestra brought its fifty-eighth season in 
the Academy of Music to a close April 26 with 
a program devoted to “Highlights. of the Brus- 
sels World’s Fair.” The orchestra will play at 
this Fair in early July. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


(Continued from page thirty-four) 


A recital by the Juilliard String Quartet 
opened the observance of Fine Arts Week on 
the campus of Centenary College for Women 
(Hackettstown, New Jersey) May 4. 





A “Young People’s String Program” will 
be inaugurated at Aspen, Colorado, this sum- 
mer as a special feature of the Aspen Music 
School and Festival. It will be under the 
supervision of Harry A. Alshin, graduate of 
the Juilliard School of Music and currently 
director of orchestras and strings at the Scars- 
dale High School, New York. 

During the seven-week period of the course, 
from June 29 to August 16, students who have 
passed the auditions will have the dual oppor- 
tunity of studying with members of Aspen’s 
artist-faculty, among whom are the musicians 
of the Juilliard String Quartette, and of re- 
ceiving private instruction. Auditions may be 
secured by writing to the Music Associates of 
Aspen, Inc., 161 West 86th Street, New 
York 24, N. Y. 


The Music Festival itself will take place 
from June 26 to September 1. It will continue 
to be directed by Izler Solomon. 


KNOW YOUR CONDUCTORS 


(Continued from page thirty-seven) 





them into an ensemble capable of every kind 
of music.” 


Born in 1923 in Havre de Grace, Maryland, 
and reared there, young Bonney at first stud- 
ied tenor banjo. At the age of ten he changed 
to violin, and then at fourteen became in- 
tensely interested in the orchestra as an in- 
strument. He got his first conducting experi- 
ence at the U. S. N. School of Music in Wash- 
ington. He attended Juilliard School for four 
years, majoring in orchestral conducting, 
studying with Jean Morel, Robert Ward, 
Fritz Mahler and Dean Dixon and leading a 
“repertoire” orchestra formed by himself 
which met every week for two years. When 
he graduated he organized the forty-piece 
“Manhattan Symphonette” and finally in 1951 
enlarged this group to seventy members and 
renamed it The New Symphony Orchestra of 
New York. After conducting in Europe (1954- 
55) through a Fulbright Scholarship in or- 
chestral conducting, he returned to the United 
States to found and conduct the New Hamp- 
shire Music Festival, Inc., on Melody Island, 
New Hampshire, and to take up conducting 
again of The New Symphony Orchestra of 
New York. 

During the current season he is conducting 
over forty concerts with the Houston Sym- 
phony: subscription, pops, students, matinee 
and summer symphony, as well as concerts on 
tour. As violist in the Music Guild String 

uartet in Houston he gave a total of nineteen 
chamber music concerts under the auspices 
of the Music Guild and of Young Audiences, 
Inc. He also founded the Houston Community 
Orchestra at the Jewish Community Center in 
Houston. 
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Minutes of the 
Mid-Winter Meeting 


(Continued from page thirty-nine) 


The Board and the committees 
discuss the situation, including the 
question of strike allowances. 

Other matters in connection with 
a possible strike are also discussed. 





The session adjourns at 11:00 
P. M. 


425 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
February 19, 1958 . 
The session is called to order by 
President Petrillo at 2:00 P. M. All 
present. 





Attorney Kaiser reports on vari- 
ous legal matters of interest to the 
Federation. 





Request of Howard Lanin, mem- 
ber of Local 77, Philadelphia, Pa., 
for a reduction in the amount of 
a National Initiation Fee imposed 
upon him. 

After consideration, it is on mo- 
tion made and passed decided not 
to grant any reduction. 





A communication is received 
from Local 480, Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin, in which they again request 
additional jurisdiction to include all 
Lincoln County which is a small 
area belonging to Local 489, Rhine- 
lander, Wisconsin. 

After considering the matter, it 
is decided to leave the jurisdiction 
of Local 489 undisturbed and not to 
grant the request. 





The sub-committee on jurisdic- 
tion submits its report: 

a. The request of Local 746, Plain- 
field, N. J., for additional jurisdic- 
tion, part of which is in the juris- 
diction of Local 151, Elizabeth, N. J.. 
and Local 204, New Brunswick, N. J. 

The committee reports unfavor- 
ably on the request and after dis- 
cussion, it is decided to leave the 
jurisdiction undisturbed. 





b. The request of Local 26, Pe- 
oria, Ill., for jurisdiction over Radio 
and Television Station WEEK 
which is located in the jurisdiction 
of Local 301, Pekin, Ill. 

The committee recommends leav- 
ing the jurisdiction undisturbed. 

The Board concurs in the recom- 
mendation of the committee. 





c. Request of Local 518, Kings- 
ton, Ont., Canada, for jurisdiction 
over the town of Gananoque which 
is presently in the jurisdiction of 
Local 384, Brockville, Ont., Canada. 

The committee recommends that 
the request be granted. 

On motion made and passed, the 
Board concurs in the recommenda- 
tion. 





d. Request of Local 417, Connells- 
ville, Pa., that a certain section of 
Local 787, Cumberland, Md., terri- 
tory in the vicinity of Somerset and 
Oakhurst be given to them since 
they feel they are in a better posi- 
tion to police this jurisdiction. 

The recommendation of the com- 
mittee is that the request not be 
granted. 

The Board concurs in the recom- 
mendation. 


e. Request of Local 771, Tucson. 
Ariz., for jurisdiction over the area 


MAY, 1958 


of Globe- Miami in Gila County, 
Ariz., which is at present in the 
jurisdiction of Local 586, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

The committee recommends that 
the request be not granted. 

The Board concurs in the recom- 
mendation. 





f. Request of Local 270, Marsh- 
field, Wis., for jurisdiction over the 
Village of Hatfield in Jackson Coun- 
ty, Wis. This village is in the juris- 
diction of Local 453, Winona, Minn. 
However, for the past ten years 
Local 453 relinquished this terri- 
tory to Local 270 without the knowl- 
edge or consent of the Federation 
and now Local 453 wishes to termi- 
nate this agreement. 

Since the Federation was never 
consulted regarding the transfer of 
Hatfield into the jurisdiction of Lo- 
cal 270, the committee recommends 
that it remain in the jurisdiction 
of Local 453. 

The Board concurs in, the recom- 
mendation. 





Case No. 345, 1957-58 Docket: 
Claim of member Ben Gare (Bennie 
Gerelick) of Local 47, Los Angeles, 
Calif., against the Balinese Room, 
Galveston, Texas, and Vic and 
Anthony Feritta, employers, for 
$2,000.00 alleged salary due the Cor- 
dolins. 

After discussing the matter, it is 
on motion made and passed decided 
to allow $1,000.00. 





President Petrillo discusses the 
motion picture situation in its vari-, 
ous aspects. 

The following resolutions are in- 
troduced: 

WHEREAS, the officers and ex- 
ecutive committeemen of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians and 
the negotiating committees for Lo- 
cal 47 of Los Angeles and Local 802 
of New York City met almost 
continuously from February 10th 
through February 18th, 1958, with 
the Motion Picture Producers Asso- 
ciation in an earnest effort to con- 
tinue the long-standing contractual 
relationship between the musicians 
and the major Hollywood Pro- 
ducers, and 

WHEREAS, after four years of 
unimproved working conditions, the 
producers adafnantly refused to go 
beyond a paltry five per cent wage 
increase offer which would not even 
begin to meet the rise in the cost 
of living during the last four years, 
and 


WHEREAS, the proposals sub- 
mitted at the final session by the 
Federation at the request of the 
Hollywood musicians, which propo- 
sals were clearly subject to the ne- 
gotiation and adjustment, were 
summarily rejected by the produc- 
ers without any discussion of their 
merits, now, therefore, 

IT IS RESOLVED, that a strike 
be and the same is hereby called 
effective 12:01 A. M., February 20th, 
1958, with respect to the making of 
motion picture films in the studios 
of, or directly or indirectly for, 
Loew’s, 20th Century-Fox, Warners, 
Paramount and Columbia. 

The resolution is adopted, unani- 
mously. 





WHEREAS, this Federation has 
called a strike in the studios of five 
major producers, now, therefore, 

IT IS RESOLVED, that the Presi- 
dent be and he is hereby authorized 
to spend whatever sums and to 
take whatever action he deems de- 
sirable to bring about the success- 
ful conclusion of the strike. 

The resolution is adopted unani- 
mously. 





WHEREAS, this Federation has 
called a strike in the studios of 
Loew’s, Columbia, Paramount, 
Warners and 20th Century-Fox, now, 
therefore, 

IT IS RESOLVED, that the Presi- 
dent be and he hereby is authorized 
to pay strike benefits in an amount 
not exceeding half basic scale for 
not more than fifteen weeks to 
members employed under annual 
contract or regularly by the week in 
classifications covered by the col- 
lective agreements which expired 
on February 19, 1958, by Loew’s, 
Columbia, Paramount, Warners and 
20th Century-Fox, subject however, 
to the provisions of Section 10 of 
Article 5, of the Federation’s By- 
laws, and provided that such mem- 
bers shall make application to the 
International Studio and TV Repre- 
sentative and shall submit to him 
such information as he may request, 
and 

IT IS FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that the President, if he finds it 
reasonable under the circumstances, 
may authorize payment of benefits 
not exceeding half basic scale for 
not more than fifteen weeks to 
members employed by Universal 
under annual contract or regularly 
by the week in classifications cov- 
ered by the collective agreement 
with Universal which expired on 


February 19, 1958, during the last 
year of said contract. 

The resolution is adopted unani- 
mously. 





The renewal of the contract with 
Hal Leyshon & Associates, Inc., is 
now discussed. 

On motion made and passed, it 
is decided to renew the contract 
for a period of one year. 

Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 





The session adjourns at 7:15 
P.M. 








425 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
February 20, 1958 

The session is called to order by 
President Petrillo at 2:00 P. M. All 
present. 

Case No. 537, 1957-58 Docket: 
Claim of member William Green of 
Local 204, New Brunswick, N. J., 
against Hotel Isle De Capri Corp., 
Long Branch, N. J., and Robert J. 
Hespe, President, Charles Massie, 
manager, for $3,833.00 alleged salary 
due him and his orchestra,. covering 
breach of contract. 

After discussion, it is on motion 
made and passed decided to allow 
two weeks’ salary amounting to 
$920.00. 





Case No. 521, 1957-58 Docket: 
Claim of member Gabe Garland of 
Local 139, Hazelton, Pa., against the 
Ritz Gardens, Atlantic City, N. J., 
and Dave Lodge, operator, for $11,- 
775.00 salary alleged due him and 
his orchestra. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided to allow the claim in the 
amount of $11,775.00. 





Case No. 704, 1957-58 Docket: 
Claim of member Frances Faye of 
Local 10, Chicago, Illinois, against 
Ciro’s, Los Angeles, Calif., and Her- 
man Hover, owner, for $3,045.78 al- 
leged balance due her covering serv- 
ices rendered. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided to allow the claim in the 
amount of $3,045.78. 


Case No. 648, 1957-58 Docket: 
Claim of member James McQuade 
of Local 77, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
against The Glen, Bloomfield, N. J., 
and Joe Berger, proprietor, for $1.- 
558.00 alleged balance salary due 


(Continued on page forty-three) 
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Left to righ?: 

tzler Solomon, director of the Aspen Music Festival. 
Emerson Buckley, musical director of the Central City 
Festival. 

Harry Farbman, musical director of the Redlands Bowl 
Festival, Redlands, California. 


tex The Berkshire Festival at Tanglewood, 
Lenox, Massachusetts, held between July 2 
and August 10, will again have Charles Munch 
as music director. Pierre Monteux will be 
guest conductor, sharing the symphony or- 
chestra concerts with Dr. Munch during the 
last four weeks of the Festival. Each of the 
last four weekends will feature at least one 
great composer: Brahms, July 18, 19, 20; 
Debussy and Ravel, July 25, 26, 27; Wagner, 
August 1, 2,3; and Beethoven, August 8, 9, 10. 
Contemporary works also will be performed 
in each series. Guest pianists will be Leon 
Fleisher, Lukas Foss, Eugene Istomin, Byron 
Janis, Seymour Lipkin and Leonard Pennario. 
Violinist Zino Francescatti will be heard the 
weekend of July 25-27. 

Brahms’ Requiem, Beethoven’s Ninth, and 
Bach’s B Minor Mass will be the great choral 
works presented. 

The first two weeks of concerts (July 4, 5, 
6 and July 11, 12, 13) will offer Bach and 
Mozart works respectively, presented by a 
small orchestra in the Theatre-Concert Hall. 
Six chamber music concerts will be given on 
Wednesday evenings during the whole festi- 
val season. 


%e% Ravinia Park will open its twenty-third 
festival July 1, with Fritz Reiner conducting 
the Chicago Symphony. Guest conductors will 
be William Steinberg, Walter Hendl, Igor 
Markevitch, Georg Solti, and Edouard van 
Remoortel, the latter recently appointed to 
the conductorship of the St. Louis Symphony. 
Soprano Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, pianists Guio- 
mar Novaes, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Byron Janis, 
Leon Fleisher and Eugene Istomin, violinist 
Joseph Fuchs and harmonic virtuoso John 
Sebastian will be soloists. Jazz and chamber 
music concerts will be scattered through the 
symphony series. The Budapest String Quartet 
will give four concerts, and the Pro Musica en- 
semble, two. 
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%%* The Robin Hood Dell series, June 16 to 
July 31, will have as conductors Monteux, 
Leinsdorf, Szell, Wallenstein, and Krips. Pi- 
anists Novaes, Arrau, Vronsky, Babin and 
Lympany will act as soloists. 

The Dell will present two orchestras: the 
Cleveland Orchestra will open the season with 
six performances as replacement for the usual 
Robin Hood Dell Orchestra whose members 
will be with the Philadelphia Orchestra on a 
State Department tour in Europe. Then, after 
being closed during the week of June 30, the 
Dell will reopen with its regular orchestra 
doing the honors in the last four weeks of 
the season. 


%% The Redlands (California) Bowl Festi- 
val Orchestra, now given permanent status, 
will be conducted by Harry Farbman in the 
Bowl’s coming season which will begin July 1 
and include eighteen events. 


%% The Central City (Colorado) Festival 
will present three operas from June 28 through 
July 26: Cavalleria .Rusticana, I Pagliacci, 
and La Perichole. The musical direction will 
be in the hands of Emerson Buckley. Cyril 
Ritchard will direct La Perichole, Hans Busch, 


the remaining two. 


3% %& Opera has come to the fore at Chautau- 
qua, New York. This summer the newly-ap- 
pointed musical director of the Chautauqua 
Opera Association has scheduled Don Gio- 
vanni, July 11 and 14; Susannah, July 18 and 
21; Faust, July 25 and 28; Samson and De- 
lilah, August 1 and 4; Tosca, August 8 and 11; 
and The Mikado, August 15 and 18. Alfredo 
Valenti is artistic director of the Association, 
Henry Janiec the associate conductor. 


%% At the third annual Festival of Music, 
held June 9 to 19 in Anchorage, Alaska, the 
Far North’s largest city, Robert Shaw will 
lead the Anchorage Symphony and the An- 
chorage Community Chorus in Brahms’ Re- 
quiem as well as in a specially commissioned 
work composed by Jacob Avshalomov, con- 
ductor of the Portland (Oregon) Symphony. 

Julius Herford, who is co-director, with 
Shaw, of the Workshop in Choral Arts at 
San Diego State College and a faculty member 





at Westminster Choir College (Princeton) and 
Union Theological Seminary (New York 
City), will return as performer and teacher 
to give a television lecture series concerning 
the works to be presented. 

John Wiistman, pianist and assistant con- 
ductor of the American Opera Society, and 
Paul Anderson, principal cellist of the San 
Diego Symphony and assistant professor at 
San Diego State College, will also be return- 
ing this summer. Other guest artists will be 
mezzo-soprano Carol Jones from New York 
City; baritone McHenry Boatwright, a leading 
member of the New England Opera Company; 
Donald Muggeridge, oboist with the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic; and Stanley Plummer, 
violinist from Los Angeles. 


%% The Sante Fe (New Mexico) Opera, 
besides its opera schedule, is adding four 
Sunday night orchestral concerts and six pro- 
grams of chamber music. As for its operatic 
repertory, it has commissioned the opera 
Wuthering Heights from Carlisle Floyd and 
will’ give the United States the premiere per- 
formance of Strauss’ Capriccio. It also has 
announced Puccini’s La Bohéme, Verdi’s Fal- 
staff and Rossini’s Cinderella, as well as a 
repeat performance of Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte. 
The festival dates are June 25 to August 19. 


%%* Highlights of the Stratford Festival of 
Music, July 22 to August 16, are performances 
of The Beggar’s Opera, conducted by Louis 
Applebaum; concerts by the Festival Singers, 
Elmer Iseler conducting; “Pro Musica,” with 
Noah Greenberg conducting; and jazz con- 
certs presenting Wilbur de Paris, Errol 
Garner, Carmen McRae, Billy Taylor, and the 
Moe Koffman quartet. 


%*%x* An “International Youth Band,” com- 
posed of young jazz musicians from twenty 
countries, will appear at the Newport Jazz 
Festival over the July 4 weekend. A fifteen- 
year-old boy saxophonist, Andy Marsala from 
the Farmingdale, Long Island, High School 
dance band, will be the American represen- 
tative in the unit. Other events will be a 
Benny Goodman night, a “blues” night, an 
all-star night, and a “tribute to Duke Elling- 
ton.” 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Minutes of the 
Mid-Winter Meeting 


(Continued from page forty-one) 


him and the “Five Sharps and a 
Flat” through cancellation of en- 
gagement. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided to allow the claim in the 
amount of $1,558.00. 





Case No. 1538, 1956-57 Docket: 
Claim of Willard Alexander, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., booker’s license 
No. 30 against members Bill Fine- 
gan of Local 399 and Ed Sauter of 
Local 802, for $13,779.09 alleged 
commissions, advances and expenses 
due, plus a request for an account- 
ing of recording commissions and 
royalties due since April 17, 1952. 

After carefully considering the 
matter, the Board decides that each 
party submit an auditor’s statement. 





Request of Local 298, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Canada, for permission 
to reinstate Bob Ross. 

After considering the matter, it 
is on motion made and passed, de- 
cided to deny the request. 





Request of Gilbert (Sunny) 
Brooks for permission to reinstate 
in Local 278, South Bend, Indiana, 
is now considered. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided to deny the request. 





Case No: 872, 1957-58 Docket: 
Claim of member Georgie Auld of 
Locals 47, Los Angeles, Calif., and 
802, New York, N. Y,. against Mer- 
cury Record Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill., for $10,000.00 alleged damages 
sustained through breach of con- 
tract. 

On motion made and passed, the 
Board decides to allow $5,000.00 
(Executive Officer Kenin not vot- 
ing). 





Treasurer Clancy reports on the 
financial condition of the Federa- 
tion. He also suggests the appoint- 
ment of a financial committee on 
investments. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that there be a financial 
committee on investments consist- 
ing of the President, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 





On motion made and passed, it is 
decided to concur in the financial 
transactions which took place since 
March, 1957. 





There is a discussion of the bond- 
ing of financial agents of locals. It 
seems that in many cases the bonds 
are way below any amounts that are 
handled by the individuals who are 
bonded. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that the Treasurer be in- 
structed to furnish further data on 
the amount of local bonds. 





The Treasurer suggested certain 
additions to the traveling certifi- 
cates which would bring about a 
closer supervision. 

On motion made and passed, the 
changes are approved. 





He also suggests a provision in 
the By-laws providing for the man- 
ner in which alternates for delegates 
to the Convention are elected. 


MAY, 1958 


He is instructed to take the mat- 
ter up with the attorneys. 





The report of the Special Finance 
Committee which was appointed 
pursuant to a resolution adopted at 
the Convention in 1957 is read and 
it is decided that the committee 
meet with the Board on Thursday 
before the Convention in June. 





Other matters of the Federation 
are discussed. 





The session adjourns at 6:00 P. M. 


425 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
February 21, 1958 
The session is called to order by 
President Petrillo at 2:00 P. M. All 
present. 





Rosario Mazzeo, personnel man- 
ager of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra appears and discusses with 
the Board the question of the or- 
chestra making electrical transcrip- 
tions at the time of concerts. These 
transcriptions are to be used for 
broadcasts, the proceeds of which 
are to go into the pension fund of 
the orchestra and these funds were 
to be credited to the supplementary 
fund of the orchestra in order to re- 
duce the musicians’ contribution to 
the fund, on one hand, and the 
corporation’s matching of these con- 
tributions, on the other. This ar- 
rangement had not been clearly un- 
derstood in the initial submission of 
the plan. Member Mazzeo retires. 

After discussing the matter, on 
motion made and passed, the Board 
decides that the musicians’ contri- 
bution and the corporation’s con- 
tribution from the proceeds of the 
transcription shall be equal. 





Meyer Davis and Samuel Tabak of 
his office appear and discuss vari- 
ous matters affecting their office. 


a. Appeal of Meyer Davis from 
an action of Local 802, New York, 
N. Y., in adopting a resolution pro- 
hibiting members from making in- 
vestments in theatrical productions. 


b. They then discussed the in- 
terpretation of Article 13, Section 1, 
of the By-laws. 

c. The intent of Section 3p of the 
Booking Agent’s License which is 
Article 25, Section 25B, of the By- 
laws and Sections 2 and 7 of Arti- 
cle 25 of the By-laws is discussed. 

d. A situation is now taken up 
where Davis has a steady engage- 
ment at Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur, W. Va., and all members of 
the unit had been members of the 
local. The leader resigned and a 
new leader was imported (not a 
member of the local). Treasurer 
Clancy had determined that the 10 
per cent surcharge must be paid on 
the entire unit. Mr. Davis ques- 
tioned the decision. 

Messrs. Davis and Tabak retire. 


The Board now considers the vari- 
ous matters presented and on item 
“a” which is a By-law of Local 802 
prohibiting members from making 
investments in theatrical produc- 
tions, it is decided to lay the matter 
over to the next meeting. 

Item “b” which referred to the 
interpretation of Article 13, Sec- 
tion 1, of the By-laws, it is on mo- 
tion made and passed decided that 
the law shall be interpreted exactly 
how it appears in the By-laws. 

Item “c.” The Board feels that it 
was not the intent of Section 3p of 
the Booking Agent’s License or Sec- 


tions 2 and 7 of Article 25 of the 
By-laws to deprive any member of 


* the Federation of any of his rights 


due to the fact that he holds an 
agent’s license, therefore, any mem- 
ber of the Federation may book his 
own orchestra or orchestras under 
his own name under the laws of 
the Federation and its locals, re- 
gardless of the fact that he holds an 
agent’s license for the purpose of 
acting strictly as an agent for other 
members of the Federation. 

The International Executive 
Board reserves the right to recon- 
sider its dction at any time in the 
future. 

In connection with the engage- 
ment at Greenbrier Hotel, it is on 
motion made and passed decided to 
sustain Treasurer Clancy that the 
10 per cent surcharge must be paid 
on the entire unit. 





Case No. 356, 1957-58 Docket: 
Charges preferred by Local 806, 
West Palm Beach, Fla., against 
member Meyer Davis is now con- 
sidered. 

After discussing the matter, it is 
on motion made and passed decided 
to dismiss the charges. 





Letters from the Ballroom Owners 
Association are read and the mat- 
ters contained therein are discussed 
and it is decided to place a notice 
in the International Musician call- 
ing attention of the locals and mem- 
bers to the falling off of the ball- 
room business and mentioning the 
proposals submitted by the Ball- 
room Owners Association for the 
purpose of improving the general 
conditions. 





Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 





The session adjourns at 6:30 P. M. 








425 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
February 22, 1958 
The session is called to order by 
President Petrillo at 2:00 P. M. All 
present. 





Public Relations Representative, 
Hal Leyshon, appears and discusses 
with the Board the latest develop- 
ments regarding the 20 per cent tax 
repeal campaign of the Federation. 
He also suggests certain economies 
which could be instituted at the 
next Convention in connection with 
his activities. He mentions that he 
is running short of copies of “You 
and Your Union” and suggests a re- 
print. He also suggests that inas- 
much as the Music Performance 
Trust Funds is now ten years old 
that 5,000 copies of a “Salute to 
the Performance Trust Funds” be 
distributed. 





The situation of Traveling Repre- 
sentative Arthur Streng who is prac- 
tically prevented from fulfilling his 
duties due to illness is discussed 
and it is decided to continue him on 
his present status. 





Executive Officer Murdoch reports 
on the situation with the National 
Film Board of Canada. He states 
that the matter is well on to agree- 
ment and reports progress. 





Other affairs of the Federation 
are discussed. 


The session adjourns at 6:00 P. M. 





(Continued in the June Issue) 


Where they are playing 
EAST 
The fifth annual Newport (R. I.) 


Jazz Festivai, a non-profit organ- 
ization devoted to encouraging 
America’s enjoyment of jazz and 
to sponsoring the study of jazz, 
will span a period of four Em 
July 3-6. One of the highlights for 
this year’s festival will be the in- 
troduction of an _ International 
Youth Band composed of about 
twenty of the best young jazz mu- 
sicians from sixteen to twenty-five 
years of age assembled from twen- 
ty countries. Although final plans 
have not been set, about 150 top 
jazz exponents will be featured 
again this year. 

Eddie Hazell (guitar, piano and 
vocals on the in vt side) closed 
a month’s stand at the Country 
Squire, Wayne, N. J., the end of 
April . . . Jack Felton and his 
Feltones are featured at the Coral 
Lounge, Rahway Recreation, Rah- 
way, N. J., jazz concert every Sun- 
day afternoon. Personnel includes 
Jack Felton, vibes, sax, clarinet 
and trumpet; Art Magyar, drums; 
Joe Simone, bass; and Frank Krei- 
sel, accordion and piano .. . After 
completing an engagement of six 
years at Roe’s Hut in Jackson 
Mills, N. J., Shorty Kaye has pur- 
chased a club of his own in Pine- 
wald, N. J. 


MIDWEST 


Ronnie Shaw opened at the El, 
Tempo in Columbus, Ohio, on May 
2. This engagement is to be fol- 
lowed with dates in Denver, Colo., 
Camden, N. J., and then on to 
some of the leading hotels in New 
York’s Catskill Mountains during 
the summer months. 

The O’Brien and Evans Duo re- 
cently completed a four-week run 
at the Ti Pi-Tin Inn, Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

Don Williams and Baron Kohler 
are delivering a new sound in mu- 
sic with organ and drums at Eddie 
spogrects night spot in Detroit, 

ich. 


SOUTH 


Charlie Carroll (piano and 
songs) opened a return engage- 
ment at the Continental Lounge 
in the Miami Colonial Hotel, Mi- 
ami, Fla., last month. 


WEST 

Léu Walker and his Western 
Play Boys are currently at the Pan 
Handle Barn Dance in Amarillo, 
Texas. They also play on KFDA- 
TV, Channel 10, in Amarillo. 

The Claude Gordon Orchestra, 
known as the “Gordon Clan,” is 
booked solid through the month 
of May . the West Coast. On 
May 16 the group opens at the 
Hollywood Palladium. 
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Vancouver International Festival 


(Continued from page thirteen) 


Columbia Summer School of the Arts. The 
several departments of the Summer School had 
united in an up-and-coming production pro- 
gram, with Nicholas Goldschmidt as musical 
director. Each summer brought increasingly 
professional performances on the campus of 
such operas as Menotti’s The Medium and 
The Consul, and Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi. 


Far-Seeing Program 


In 1954 Mr. Goldschmidt prepared a brief 
and presented it to a group of far-sighted 
Vancouver residents, who saw the Festival 
possibilities inherent in their city and in the 
talent in evidence at the Summer School. From 
this nucleus, the Vancouver Festival Society 
was born. It was not long before it won the 
enthusiastic support of the Community Arts 
Council. Official recognition from this Coun- 
cil led to the founding of the Vancouver Festi- 
val Society, and the financing program began. 
In the meantime, the Canada Council came 
into existence, and lent its support to the Van- 
couver Festival in the form of a substantial 
grant. 

The Vancouver Festival Society is a non- 
profit organization incorporated under the So- 
cieties Act of British Columbia, and is sup- 
ported by private subscription. Its principal 
function is to present the annual Vancouver 
International Festival each summer. 

The Society appointed Nicholas Gold- 
schmidt artistic and managing director, and 
Peter H. Bennett as administrative director. 

Goldschmidt, Belgian-born and European- 
‘trained, came to America in 1937, first to San 
Francisco where he was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the San Francisco Conservatory’s 
opera school. Then, following similar work 
at Stanford and Columbia Universities, he 
engaged in eleven years of fruitful endeavor 
as musical director of Toronto’s Royal Con- 
servatory of Music opera school. He is per- 
sonally identified with the introduction of 
some twenty-five operas to Canadian audi- 
ences. He pioneered with equal energy in 
England and Europe. For the BBC Third 
Program he introduced Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
The Old Maid and the Thief, Douglas Moore’s 
The Devil and Daniel Webster, Stravinsky’s 
Le Chant du Rossignol, with Mattawilda 
Dobbs, and Carl Orff’s Die Kluge. He also in- 
troduced to European audiences Norman Della 
Joio’s symphony, Triumph of St. Joan, in 
Ziirich, Oskar Morawetz’ Overture to a Fairy 
Tale, in Oslo, and the performance in French 
of The Old Maid and the Thief, in Brussels. 

Peter Bennett, with many years of experi- 
ence in the United Kingdom Foreign Service, 
comes to the Festival from three years as 
managing director of the successful Shake- 
spearean Festival at Stratford, Ontario— itself 
a story in cultural adventuring. 

Negotiations for future seasons have been 
under way for some time. Nicholas Gold- 
schmidt has been arranging not only for the 
1959 Vancouver International Festival sea- 
son but for the years to follow, and reports 
that there is even more exciting fare in store. 
Of significance, too, in future years, will be 
the new auditorium and theater, to be ready 
for the 1959 Festival.—F rancean Campbell. 
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MUCH TRAVELED PIANIST 


Since February, Walter Hautzig has played 
in Hong Kong, Manila, Macao, Formosa and 
Japan. In the latter country, he gave twenty 
concerts in fifteen days; for an audience, all 
told, of 30,000 workers. The Russians have 
flooded Japan with their artists, and Com- 
munist controlled unions have featured these 
Soviet musicians in concerts for their workers. 
This year, a non-Communist union decided to 
counteract the Russian propaganda and asked 
Mr. Hautzig to play for their workers. The 
concerts took place in Osaka, Japan, and their 
success was such that Mr. Hautzig was asked 
by unions in Tokyo and Nagasaki to give 
similar marathons next year when he goes 
again to Japan. 

At a concert in Osaka, Princess Atsuko, 
daughter of Emperor Hirohito, came to con- 
gratulate Mr. Hautzig. After the official thank- 
you's, the Princess settled down at the piano 
and played for Mr. Hautzig’s approval. 


Princess Atsuko, daughter of Emperor Hirohito, shows 
Walter Hautzig what she can accomplish at the keyboard. 





CAMPUS AND COMMUNITY 


(Continued from page eleven) 


a high calibre that they are magnets for 
music lovers throughout their own and sur- 
rounding states. Hans Busch, music director 
of the Indiana University School of Music, 
in a letter to the New York Times, states that 
“Opera at Indiana University enjoys the 
greatest popularity among the students, the 
faculty and the administration, and presum- 
ably among the large amount of Indiana tax- 
payers who take pride in this venture. It con- 
tinues to attract an increasing amount of po- 
tential operatic talent from all over the United 
States. Last but not least, it helps to create 
an opera audience of tomorrow .. .” On March 
30 Indiana University put on its tenth per- 
formance of Parsifal in English. 

These opera companies within college walls 
—218 college workshops produced opera in 
1956-57—form the major medium of opera 
presentation in the United States. In fact, 
three out of every five opera producing or- 
ganizations in this country are educational in- 
stitutions. 

Ohio University conducts annually a na- 

tion-wide competition for a new American 
chamber opera, presenting the winning work 
in its opera workshop. Among the operas 
thus produced have been The Secret Life of 
Walter Mitty by Charles Hamm (1953) and 
The Audition by Alfred Goodman (1954). 
Any citizen of the United States (with the 
exception of members of the faculty of Ohio 
University) is eligible to submit one or more 
operas to the examining beard and the dead- 
line is July 1, 1958. So, opera writers, get 
busy! 
" As for number of performances—three or 
four of a single opera are the usual quota for a 
college. The University of Michigan in 1956- 
57 established a record by offering five per- 
formances each of Mussorgsky’s Fair at Soro- 
chinsk, Hansel and Gretel, Cavalleria and The 
Bartered Bride. 

Their particular forte is the production of 
new operas. The University of Indiana has 
staged world: premieres of Kurt Weill’s Down 
in the Valley, Lucas Foss’s Jumping Frog and 
Walter Kaufmann’s A Parfait for Irene. Co- 





lumbia University has to its credit first per- 
formances of works by Menotti, Thomson and 
Luenning. Denver University gave the pre- 
miere performance, on May 24, 1957, of Venus 
in Africa, the latest opera from the pen of 
George Antheil. Louisiana State in the 1956- 
57 school year, gave Peragallo’s A Trip to the 
Country in its American premiere and Cincin- 
nati College-Conservatory offered the Amer- 
ican stage premiere of Busoni’s Arlecchino. 

The operatic workshop, however, can use 
the services of only a few singers, and, though 
orchestral accompaniment is getting to be the 
rule, two pianos in many colleges are still the 
orchestral substitute. 

For number of participants and for influ- 
ence exerted on outside-campus population, 
the choral group is an amazingly fruitful 
activity of our colleges. Most of our thirty- 
two major symphony orchestras, not to speak 
of fnnumerable lesser groups, are augmented 
on key occasions by choral groups from our 
campuses. In fact, the superb oratorio per- 
formances would be impossible without col- 
legiate choral participation. See one of these 
choral groups perform—even without orches- 
tra, as this writer witnessed the Ohio State 
University Symphonic Choir perform at Town 
Hall, New York, March 21—and one realizes 
what youthful intensity and spirit can do for 
music and what music can do for the young 
people themselves. 

When such groups unite with great orches- 
tras, the event is headline news. What takes 
place when the glee clubs of Harvard and 
Radcliffe make their annual appearances with 
the Boston Symphony, the chorus at Temple 
University sings with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Howard University Choir joins the 
National Symphony, Rutgers University Cho- 
rus performs the St. Matthew Passion with the 
Symphony of the Air, is attainable only 
through the fusion of educational and com- 
munity forces. We are learning to join such 
forces for such effects. We are learning that, 
far from being incompatibles, academic and 
professional endeavors are but natural team- 


mates—Hope Stoddard. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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CHARLIE SPIVAK 


@ The Nutmeg State is accountable for an 
impressive list of bandsmen: Artie Shaw, 
Tony Pastor, 
“sweet trumpeter,” Charlie Spivak. 

Spivak was born in New Haven, Febru- 
ary 17, 1912. His first instrument was such 
a tiny one that the first valve could almost 
have been played with his nose. He was educated at Hill House High 
School in New Haven and studied trumpet with George Hyer, a mem- 
ber of the New Haven Symphony. 
study medicine at Brown University, but when he was about ready to 
matriculate he received an offer to play with the Paragon Orchestra 
in New Haven—and that was that! 

He remained with the Paragon Orchestra until Paul Specht of- 
fered him a job with his orchestra. This job, which lasted five years, 
gave him a knowledge of the music field. Next he became first trum- 
peter with Benny Pollack. Then came a stint with the Dorsey 
Brothers Band, followed by one with the Ray Noble ensemble. 

After these helps on the way to fame, Charlie became a free- 
lancer for a while, working mostly on radio commercials. Finally, he 
felt he was ready to organize his own band. 

After talking the matter over with his friend, Glenn Miller, he 
got a group together. With Charlie featured on the trumpet the band 
was booked into the Glen Island Casino in New Rochelle, then into 
the Cafe Rouge of the Pennsylvania Hotel in New York and other 
famous spots. His band played in “Pin-Up Girl” for Twentieth 
Century-Fox, and “Follow the Girls” for Universal. 

An explanation of Spivak’s success comes “right from the horse’s 
One of the managers at the Statler Hotel in New York 
summed it up with, “Spivak blows clear enough for all to hear, but 
people can still carry on a conversation.” 


Hal McIntyre, and that 


The family wanted Charlie to 











FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 


FOR SALE—Gibson single-neck electric harp with 

case, four tune changing pedals. Used only 
six months; will accept best offer over $350.00. 
George Delamarter, 168 Chestnut St., Liberty, 
N. Y. 





FOR SALE — Used Dave Pell styled arrangements 

for trumpet, trombone, tenor sax, _baritone 
doubling alto sax, piano, bass, and drums. Bob 
Eberhart, P. O. Box 323, East Lansing, Mich. 
FOR SALE—Three superb concert violins; Antonio 

Stradavari, J. B. Guadagnini, J. B. Vuillaume. 
Owner must sell at once; consider trade. Ted 
Marchetti, 1275 Westwood Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Deagan Imperial Bolero marimba, 

four octaves, serial No. 490; used only two 
months, excellent condition. $650.00 cash. An- 
thony J. Kusak, 1739 West Cullerton St., Chicago, 
Ill. Phone: CH 3-0828. 5-6 


FOR SALE—String bass, full size, made by Abra- 
ham Prescott in 1818. Flat back, excellent tone, 











good condition; ideal for attaching Contra C 
machine. Asking $500.00. Morton H. Klanfer, 
6622 58th Ave., Maspeth 78, N. Y. DAvenport 
6 1698. 4-5 





FOR SALE—Louis Lot open Gf flute; can be 


FOR SALE—Gibson guitar, model ES250, blonde. 
Perfect condition, never played; same type unit 

that is used by all jazz-poll winners; make offer. 

Musician, 554 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—French horns; Alexander F & B, 
$425.00; Schmidt F & B, $325.00; Kruspe five- 
valve Bb, $100.00. All used but in excellent con- 
dition. Edwin C. Bennett, 2311 32nd Ave., San 
Francisco 16, Calif. 5-6 
FOR SALE—Fender ‘‘Stratocaster’’ 
with tremolo. Excellent shape, 
low dollar $200.00 cash. Bob Thomas, 

Point, Iowa. Phone: WEst 3-6205. 
FOR SALE—German valve trombone in C and 
slide to change to b Bemol. Silver sandblash 
finish with gold engraves, also case. A magnificent 
instrument, never used, brand new. $150.00, and 
can be sent C.O.D. with an advance of $30.00. 
Santos Ortiz, P. O. Box 5, Cabo Rojo, P. R. 
FOR SALE—Two Couesnon (Paris) silver flutes; 
excellent condition, one almost new, other just 








electric guitar 
good case, 
Strawberry 











converted; $300.00. Mrs. John Fischer, 863 repadded; covered keys, extra B-C$ trill. Will 
Delancey Place, Ocean City, N. J. ox Kenton sacrifice immediately for $225.00 apiece. Joanne 
Terry, Philadelphia Orchestra. Dickinson, Winchester, New Hampshire. 
FOR SALE—E}> Couturier cornet and case. Im- FOR SALE—Wurlitzer portable electric piano; 
maculate condition, silver finish, 3800 series, practically brand new, extras include rubber- 


small bore. This is truly a unique instrument. 
Make me an offer. Bob Hibbs, 718 15th, Apt. 7, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


FOR SALE—F tuba, German make, almost new. 
Brass, lacquer finish, four rotary valves. Ex- 

cellent condition, $325.00. Oscar LaGasse, 15 Pop- 

lar Park, Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Ludwig vibraphone, three octaves, 
C to C; compact, in two good cases. $100.00 plus 

this ad and express charges. Sterling Grabin, 

Glacier Motel, Havre, Mont. 


FOR SALE—35 used maroon and gray band uni- 











forms in good condition; reasonable. Thomas 
De Bruin, President, Little Chute Community 
Band, Little Chute, Wis. 





FOR SALE—Custom built reverberation unit (echo 
effect) for Leslie speaker; $100.00. Also, custom 
adapted clavioline to play through Hammond or- 


gan; $150.00. Will sell both for $225.00. Paul 
Green, 12 Glen Ave., West Chester, Pa. Phone: 
OWen 6-3256. 





FOR SALE—Gretsch Eb alto saxophone; $85.00. 
Also Bb clarinet, $35.00. Both used but in good 
condition, V. Velardi, 2226 McDonald Ave., 
Brooklyn 23, N. Y. Phone: HI 9-0982. 
FOR SALE—‘‘Hendershot"’ violin with bow and 
case; excellent condition. Mrs. Carl Glover, 
2522 State Road, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
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tired dolly, pedal, three extension cables, extra 
full set of tubes, head phones for silent practice; 
no bench. $300.00 cash; delivery at address. Ed- 
win J. Weber, 2714 Avenue D, Brooklyn by 
B,. ¥. -6 





FOR SALE—Clavioline, concert model with tripod 

stand; used only 2% months. Cost $472.00, 
will sell for $350.00 cash. Eugene Wilhelm, 320 
South Virginia Ave., Belleville, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Bb trumpet, French Besson with case. 
Both in very good condition; $190.00. Anthony 
Stefanson, 12826 East Canfield, rear Jot, Detroit, 
Mich. VAlly 4-7122. 
FOR SALE—New hard shell cello carrying case, 
never used, cost $185.00, will sell for $105.00; 
delivered C.O.D. railway express. John Ricche, 
103 Chestnut St., Gallitzin, Pa. Phone 3191. 
FOR SALE—lorio philharmonic accordion; all 
custom made in U.S.A.; $1,650.00 job. 120 bass, 
seven shifts, hand made reeds, air tight; like new, 
five years old, alligator case. Sale price $750.00 
cash. Ernest Franz, 1332 8lst St., Brooklyn 28, 
N. Y. Phone: BE 6-3286. 
FOR SALE—80H bass pono mo 78H tenor trom- 
bone, Conn; 78 tenor trombone, German; gold, 
$200.00. Two bass violins, Rubner, $300.00; one 
bass violin, German, $150.00. Ewald Emrich, 70 
East Lincoln Ave., Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 
FOR SALE— Bigsby steel guitar; double-neck, 
eight string with foot pedals and multichord 
attachment. Excellent condition, for details con- 
tact: Marian Hall, 8133 Garfield Ave., Bell Gar- 
dens, Calif. Phone: TOpaz 2-4796. 
FOR SALE—Violin, reversed for left hand playing. 
This violin has been used for hundreds of con- 
certs including two Town Halls. = Mandel- 
kern, 76 Winston Road, Buffalo 16, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—150 standards written in stock keys 




















for trumpet, trombone or alto-ten. Some har- 
monized, some unison with ‘“‘kick."" Double- 
staffed on single sheet. Numbered, indexed; 


lighted case opens for immediate use. George V. 
Todd, Thompson, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Walter Page's (Count Basie’s original 
bass player) bass violin for sale; marvelous tone, 
good condition. Will accept best reasonable offer. 
Katherine Page, 160 Henry St., New York, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Crucianelli accordion with Sano pick- 
up installed; also Sano amplifier. Whole rig two 
years old and in good condition. Cost $1,400.00, 
will sell for $600.00 cash. Al Raymond, 1500 N. E. 
128th St., North Miami, Fla. 
FOR SALE—Ludwig and Ludwig 32” pedal tym- 
pani; A-l condition, good head; includes fitted 
Taylor trunk, spare flesh hoop, deep skirt canvas 
cover; $300.00. Wm. Schneiderman, 1214 Raven 
Drive, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Alto flute made by Arfnstrong; like 
new, a very wonderful instrument; $310.00. G 
C. Prewett, 1748 Woodbine, Bir gh Ala. 
FOR SALE—Very excellent ‘quadidiems Lowrey or- 
gano, model 0-7, with foot pedals; Wurlitzer 
electronic piano, model 110, with detachable legs. 
Both units assembled into p gano c 
tion with adapter to feed piano audio through 
organo amplifier. Easily dis-assembled for easy 
portability. Was used” professionally; a real atten- 
tion getter. Both units originally cost $1,075.00; 
will sell together for $700.00; separately, organo 
(with foot pedals) $520.00; electronic piano (with 
legs) $210.00. Norman Berkman, 737 Houston 
Drive, Carpentersville, Ill. HAzel 6-7853. 
FOR SALE—String bass, % flat back, German; 
good condition, asking $160.00. Al Berger, 78-10 
34th Ave., Jackson Heights 72, N. Y. Hickory 
6-3199. 
FOR SALE—Excelsior black symphony grand ac- 
cordion; 120 bass, model 911, Italy. New, but 
retuned to American standard; three changes on 
left and eleven changes on right, plus master; 
only $375.00. Frank Ramoni, 84-41 57th Road, 
Elmhurst 73, L. 1, N. Y. Phone: NEwtown 
9-6088. 
FOR SALE—Hammond organs; model A, com- 
pletely renewed; split vibrato, silent drawbars, 
matching Leslie speaker. Model C-2 with Leslie. 
Neither used professionally. R. Bond, Route 7, 
Box 315W, Dallas, Texas. AD 5-4976. 
FOR SALE—Superior accordion,’ double tone cham- 
ber, custom made with built in five-mikes 
Sano pickup and tremelo. Slightly used, $675.00. 
Angelo Muto, 50-12 175th Place, Flushing, N. Y. 
FLushing 7-6985. 
FOR SALE—Buscher BBh Sousaphone in near per- 
fect condition (used). Reason for selling is 
the purchase of a new recording bass. No cases. 
Price, $225.00. Bob Swanson, 2291 Morrow Road, 
Bridgeville, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Band equipment; nine parade (snare) 
drums; two tenor drums; one Scotch base drum. 
All drums rope-type; excellent condition; prefer 
to sell as complete unit. I. R. Lyon, Band Mana- 
ger, South Grenville District High School, Box 
217, Prescott, Ont., Canada. 


AT LIBERTY 
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AT LIBERTY—Pianist, experienced many years 
society dance, concert, show; quick, accurate 
sight reader; fake, play with good taste. Clean 
living, responsible; seeks resort hotel, restaurant, 
ship engagement, etc. Willie Marks, 922 East 15th 
St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. ESplanade 7-3167. 
AT LIBERTY—Guitarist, doubling bass and vocal 
solos; wishes summer work or longer if desired. 
Presently working until May Ist in named combo 
at winter resort in Florida. Twenty years experi- 
ence in all types; read and fake. Musician, 632 
42nd St., Apt. 2, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
AT LIBERTY—Western style steel guitar, banjo, 
vocals; M.C., caller, comedy, etc. Prefer Local 
248 and 291 area. Consider travel if steady, good 
Radio, TV, show, recording experience. 
Join outfit or organize. Slim Martin, 72 Riverview 
Terr., Riverdale, N. J. TErhune 5-3395-M 
AT LIBERTY—Bass player, good singer, reads, 
fakes; Local 802 card. Prefer working in New 
York City area. Available for weekends only. 
Guy Faiella, 1028 66th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DE 1-4124. 
AT LIBERTY—Young girl accordionist available 
for trio work or single club dates. Call evenings: 
GEdney 5-0399 (Brooklyn, N. Y.) Ask for Dot. 
AT LIBERTY—Accordionist doubling piano, vibes, 
comedy, actor-writer; modern-commercial. Male 
entertaining combos or versatile lady instrumen- 
talist needing partner write: Raymond Rose, 1454, 
17th St., Oakland 12, Calif. 
AT LIBERTY—Violinist, soloist, composer, teacher, 
famous reader, continental type conductor; neat, 
sober, reliable; theatre, ballet, hotel, school or 
resort; free to travel. Prof. Jean R. Farr, 3001 
Overlook Drive, Nashville, Tenn. 
AT LIBERTY—Modern and concert pianist desires 
summer work; extensive experience. L. Alcuri, 
6806 16th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
AT LIBERTY—Bass player, singer and entertainer; 
dance band or combo; prefer weeknds and some 
evenings; have card, Locals 802 and 38 cards. Cy 
Toback, 620 King St., Port Chester, N. Y. Phone: 
WE 7-3448. 
AT LIBERTY—Exceptional string bassist, plus vo- 
cals and comedy; years road experience; 
recently became policeman. Desires weekend work 
Los Angeles area. Blaine (Chubby) Johson, 401 
North Palm, Whittier, Calif. OXford 2-3316. 
AT LIBERTY—Flemenco guitarist, solo or with 
girl gypsy dancer; have costumes, will travel: 
eight years experience; Local 10 card. Jaime Luz, 
342 West Concord Place, Chicago 14, Il. Phone: 
MO 4-6204 
AT LIBERTY—Accordionist, doubles on piano. 
Roy Jarvis, 62-38 8lst St., Rego Park, N. Y. 
TWining 8-1906. 
AT LIBERTY—String bass and tuba; age 27; ex- 
perienced 2-4 beat jazz, also orchestral; desires 
summer work. Dave Timmerman, 6065 East 16th 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
AT LIBERTY—Tenor sax, alto sax, clarinet; read 
and fake; also can play violin with string group. 
Have car, available weekends, New York City area. 
Ben Corbin, 1751 85th St., Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 
Phone: BE 6-0522 (8:00 P. M.) 
AT LIBERTY—Experienced electronic bass player; 
age 25, good habits. Available immediately for 
steady job anywhere; will consider all offers; pre- 
fer western —.. or rock ‘n’ roll; have Fender 
M. 104 West Moore St., 















































Anderson, S. C. 
AT LIBERTY—Piano-organ man, double bass, sax; 
wide repertoire; read, fake. Summer work Lod 
ferred, resorts, lounges; available June 10. 
able, clean, white; will travel, single, Pp. Paul 
W. Bristol, 34 University Terrace, Burlington, Vt. 
UNiversity 2-2705. 
AT LIBERTY—Trio, violin, piano, girl singer: ex- 
perienced entertainers, music with class; ; 
references. For hotel, resort, etc., June, July, Au- 
gust. Gregor Balough, 1144 South Fourth, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
AT LIBERTY—Four-piece colored combo; any 
style, vocals. Available now and for the sum- 
mer; go anywhere. Bernard Boxton, 26 West 
Marquette Road, Chicago, Ill. TR 3-3360. 
AT LIBERTY—Piano player, arranger, copyist; 
cut shows, big bands, small groups; Latin, pop, 
jazz; mame band experience. Prefer steady loca- 
tion, but will travel. Paul Herzberg, 903 North 
Hobart Blvd., Los Angeles 29, Calif. HO 7-0910. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, modern dance, vaude- 
ville, musical comedy, concert; thirty-two years 
experience. Sidney H. Hambro, 143 St. Paul’ St. St., 
Brookline, Mass. 
AT LIBERTY—Alto sax, doubling tenor and clari- 
net; read anything, fake; big band and combo 
pe nigga age ved Fa or ‘commercial, cut shows. 
Pre! 
Bill Sander, 1130 Buell y Pe Clinton, Iowa. 
































FOR SALE—Orchestral scores, parts; ballets Les 

Sylphides, Pas de Quatre (Pugni), Don Quixote 
Pas de Deux. Also full score Giselle, piano scores 
Pas de Quatre, Fille Mal Gardee. William Mc- 
Dermott, B’way Exch., 461 West 49th St., New 
York, N. Y 


FOR SALE—String bass, % size, arched back; new 
machined keys, finger board; cover like new; 
suitable for beginner; $90.00. E. Lifrieri, 1622 
Radcliff Ave., Bronx 62, N. Y. TY 2-0084. 
FOR SALE—Two oboes, both full plateau con- 
servatory system and in excellent condition. 
Conn, about ten years old, $250.00; Loree, four 
years old, $450.00. wayne Raper, 6817 Hamlet 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Beautiful round-back perfect % Ger- 

man solo bass; ‘Max Hoyer,’’ almost new; 
George Torke, 7 Harrison St., Dumont, N. ‘, 
Phone: DUmont 5-6016. 











AT LIBERTY—Young ex-G. I., experienced tenor, 

alto and clarinet. Fake, transpose, etc. Big 
band or small group; weekends in N. Y., N. J., 
and Pa. area. Have car, Local 151 card. Larry 
Parish, 117 East Westfield Ave., Roselle Park, 
N. J. (Day) HU 6-7525—(Eve.} CH 1-2523. 


AT LIBERTY—Experienced trumpet man desires 
steady employment with traveling group; combo 





or band. Read, fake; Local 316 card. Inquire 
Trumpet Player, 1339 Tennessee St., Lawrence, 
Kansas. 





AT LIBERTY—Pianist age 28, BM, MME degrees. 
Will play through summer ‘months; prefer hotel 

or lounge work; no combo work. Dick Shuff, 

301 South 29th St., Belleville, Ill. 

AT LIBERTY—Violinist, play any type music. 

on Lee, R. R. 3, Kenyon, Minn. Phone 





AT LIBERTY—Pianist and organist, co! man, 
age 28; wide experience, hotels, cocktail ges. 
Desires solo work only; travel anywhere; would 





like good agent. Paul H. Button, 18846 Ave., 
Melvindale, Mich. 
AT LIBERTY—Girl saxophonist, alto, baritone, 


tenor; band, and musical act experience. 
Wishes work with commercial male combo around 
New York City. Local 802 card. Greta Gibson, 83 
Park Ave., Morrisville, Pa. CYpress_5-7630. 
AT LIBERTY—All-around pianist and accordion- 

ist, open for steady or single engagements. Cut 
shows. A. Hardt, 413 67th 4 Woodside 77, 
L. L., N. Y. Phone: DE 5-3395. 


AT LIBERTY—Pianist, doubles vibes, drums and 

clarinet; 18 years old, Desires work with combo 
for summer months; have car; will consider any 
offer. Terry Brennan, 1030 North Fayette, Jack- 
sonville, Ul. Phone: 5-7227 
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AT LIBERTY—Young sax man, tenor, alto, bari- 
tone, clarinet, flute; read, cut shows; 
combo and big band experience. Local 148 card 
(Atlanta). Bill Puett, 114 Thomas St., Auburn, 
Ala. Phone: 114-W. 
AT LIBERTY—Versatile string bass; read and fake 
well, dependable and exprgienced. Prefer week- 
ends and evenings in San Francisco area; all 
offers considered. Local 6 card. Les Browning, 
1326 California St., San Francisco, Calif. 


AT LIBERTY—Pianist, responsibl liable; John 
















AT LIBERTY—Accoidsonit w.th pik-up and am- 
plifier, desires weekends with western group. 
Also have electric guitarist that doubles on banjo 
and mandolin. 1 also do novelty songs on ruler 
and chair, etc. Harold Hansen, 110 Tarlton St.. 
Staten Island 6, N. Y. Phone: EL 1-9212. 
AT LIBERTY—Female drummer (full set) and 
vocalist, 25, secking summer engagement in 
Wildwood, N. J., or will travel. Jackie McLen- 
don, 909 Burton Ave., Sharon Hill, Pa. (sub. of 
Philly) LEhigh 4-1356. 













































Hopkins student; can solo or play with band 
or orchestra; also a good ac panist; transp 
Available July Ist to September 6th. Mark A. 
Hatkoff, 205 Main St., Westport, Conn. Phone: 
CApital 7-3530. 
AT LIBERTY—éEntertaining combo desires summer 
booking; prefer resorts. Rock ‘n’ roll, jazz and 
standard dance; will consider all offers. Gary 
Zeller, Pinkerton Road, Mt. Joy, Pa. OL 3-8635. 


AT LIBERTY—Tenor, baritone, alto sax; clarinet, 

bass clarinet, flute. Name experience, good 
reader, transpose, lead tenor, etc. Single, will 
travel, available immediately. Alex Horky, Jr., 
3495 West 98th St., Apt. 5, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
Phone: OLympic 1-3062. 


AT LIBERTY—Pianist, composer, arranger. Very 

experienced, show, dance; fast sight reader, 
tramsposer; large repertoire; arrange any style, 
including choral. Work around N. Y. C. Phil 
Foote, 705 Carnegie Hall, New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-3043. 

















HIT PARADE 


3 4 | 2. ae Oe 5 ee ee | 
Containing Tenderly, Sentimental Journey, 
A Garden in the Rain, Basin Street Blues, The 
Anniversary Waltz, Prisoner of Love, After 
You've Gone, The Sweetheart of Sigma Chi, 
One For My Baby, Angry, A Little Street Where 
Old Friends Meet, S'posin, You Call It Mad- 
ness But | Call It Love, Linda, Carolina Moon, 
A Good Man is Hard to Find, Five Minutes 
More, Riders in the Sky, Dear Hearts and 
Gentile People, We Three, Enjoy Yourself (It's 
Later Than You Think), Drifting and Dreaming, 
and many more. Price: $1. 


34 HIT PARADE 
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Contelning After You've Gone, Anery, Anni- e 
versary Waltz, Basin Street Blues, Careless $ 
Hands, Carolina Moon, Civilization, Drifting $ 
and Dreaming, Enjoy Yourself, Five Minutes ¢ 
More, Dear Hearts and Gentle People, Honey « 

, A Good Man Is Hard to Find, How Little $ 
We , In the Valley of the Moon, It’s § 
Been a Long, Long Time, I've Heard That Song 
Before, Linda, A Little Street Where Old $ 
Friends Meet, Prisoner of Love, Riders in the $ 
Sky, and many more. Price: $1.50 ¢ 


34 Ne HIT PARADE 
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3 Containing Canadian Sunset, Mister Sandman 
$ (Mister Santa—Christmas Version), |’ll Walk 
Alone, Dinah, Nobody's Sweetheart, Ac-cent- 

























AT LIBERTY—Tenor sax, clarinet, vocals; read, 
fake; young, reliable; wide diversified experience 
in popular, society, Latin and all nationalities; 
accent on entertaining. Available weekends in 
New York City area; have car. Phone Frank, 
TY 2-3789—TA 2-7567. 
AT LIBERTY—Pianist, singer, age 21; reads well, 
fakes, transposes; also soloist. Will travel with 
rock ‘n’ roll group or dance band. Mel Harvey, 
149 South States Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. Phone: 
A. C. 6-1642. 





AT LIBERTY—livory Starr Trio (colored); piano. 

drums and vocalist; all style music. Prefer to 
contact agent; Local 679 cards; will travel any- 
where. Phone: MUrray 2-6489, Reeves Station, 
Muskogee, Okla. 


AT LIBERTY—Excellent trio, violin (lead), ac- 

cordion, doubles piano, string bass. Experienced 
in all types of music; desire resort, hotel or 
restaurant engagement. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Locals 802 and 47 cards. H. Ehlin, 2811', East 
First St., Los Angeles 33, Calif. 





AT LIBERTY—Violinist for professional symphony 

orchestra. Studied music in China (Charbin); 
Russian Conservatory (Taschkent); Academy of Muy. 
sical Art in Germany (Munich). 36 years of age, 
22 years of experience. Vladimir Christenko, 3368 
East Ponce De Leon Ave., Scottdale, Ga. 


AT LIBERTY—Organist, own large Hammond, Les. 
lie speaker, electric accordion attachment. Din- 
ing or club; West Palm Beach area, building new 
home there. Play all types and requests. Kim 
Kimball, 1101 Arlington, St. Petersburg, Fla. 











| BRAND NEW! 





AT LIBERTY—Drummer, ten years experience, 

combo, hotel style, shows; reads so-so, but can 
swing. Available June 15, prefer Chicago, mid- 
west. Bob Carbone, 1344 Woodland Hills Dr., 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


AT LIBERTY—Pianist experienced dances, club 
dates, resort work; large repertoire, perfect pitch. 
Desires steady weekend work or single engage 
ment in N. Y. C. area. Cabaret card; Local 802 
card. Sam Tucker, 1530 East 18th St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. DEwey 9-6997. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, experienced, white; full- 
time college student. Desires steady location 
for summer; willing to travel. Also have trio. 
Bill Davis, 303 East Winter Ave., New Castle, Pa. 


AT LIBERTY—Female modern jazz guitarist; read 

and fake; also double on string bass, piano and 
vocal. Would like job with small combo; Local 
10 card; will travel. Betty Vitelli, 108 South Stone 
Ave., La Grange, Ill. 


AT LIBERTY—Drummer, open for steady week 

ends on any kind of engagements. Local 802 
card. Paul Everly, 105-17 62nd Drive, Forest Hills, 
N. Y. Phone: IL 9-3625. 


AT LIBERTY—Five-string bass, doubling six-string 

guitar and tenor banjo; read or fake; play any 
style; ‘‘solid® beat on bass; rhythm or lead on 
guitar or banjo. Larry Schaaf, 629 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Hagerstown, Md. 


AT LIBERTY — Top rock ‘n’ roll combo; sax, 

drums, piano, two guitars; two singers, one on 
record label. Would travel anywhere in U. S. 
P. O. Box 251, Mishawaka, Ind. 


AT LIBERTY—Cellist, experienced in symphony, 

opera; chamber music repertoire. Open to accept 
position as teacher or in orchestra organization; 
prefer one that is covered by unemployment com- 
pensation; presently a member of one of the lead- 
ing symphonies. Emil Maestre, General Delivery 
Atlantic City P. O., Atlantic City, N. }. 





























DUET YOURSELF 
No. 2 








Greatest for fun. The 
TAMMY e WHATEVER WILL BE 


....Bb INSTRUMENTS 
....Hammond Chord Organ 


1 diae. 





...Bb INSTRUMENTS 


HANSEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Enclosed $ Name 


THE GREAT FORWARD LOOK IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS . . . 


+ POPULAR WALTZES 
| In RECORD TIME - 


| REAL DANCE ORCHESTRA ACCOMPANIMENT ON RECORD! 
You play with a big, full instrumental background. 


TENNESSEE WALTZ e HE e ALLEGHENY MOON e DADDY’S 
LITTLE GIRL e CRUISING DOWN THE RIVER. 


There have been music and record packages before—but never 
as practical, useful and satisfactory as this New folio! 
wb INSTRUMENTS 
. WURLITZER ORGANS 
Complete—Book with FREE 45-RPM Record—$2.50 each. 


- DUET YOURSELF - 


Sit in with your own special combo. Play solos and counter- 
melodies with record accompaniment to AUTUMN LEAVES © SWEET LEILANI ® 
HONEYSUCKLE ROSE © ON THE ALAMO @ 

....- HAMMOND ORGANS 
.-.. ACCORDION (Deiro, Jr.) 
Complete—Book with FREE 45-RPM Record—$2.50 each. 


At Your Dealer or Direct 


greatest for students. 
WILL BE e VAYA CON DIOS e 


HAMMOND ORGANS 
.... ACCORDION (Deiro, Jr.) 


IN A LITTLE SPANISH TOWN, etc. 
.---CHORD ORGAN 


332 N. Miami Ave., Miami 32, Fla. 








Address...... 


City & State 























ARE YOU SINCERE 


BELIEVE WHAT YOU SAY 
BILLY 


BOOK OF LOVE 
BREATHLESS 
CHANSON D’AMOUR 
EVERY NIGHT 

FOR YOUR LOVE 


KEWPIE DOLL 
LAZY MARY 


TUNE TRENDS 


ALL I HAVE TO DO IS DREAM 


A WONDERFUL TIME UP THERE 


BLUEBIRDS OVER THE MOUNTAIN 


He’s Got,the Whole World in His Hand Chappell 
IT’S TOO SOON TO KNOW 





Acutt-Rose LOLLIPOP Marks 
Peer Music LOOKING BACK Eden-Sweco 
Vogue MAYBE BABY Nor-Va-Jak 

Eric NOW AND FOR ALWAYS Sequence 

Mills OH LONESOME ME Acuff-Rose 
Torpedo RETURN TO ME Southern 
Ark-Keel TEQUILA Jat Music 
Homefolks THERE’S ONLY ONE OF YOU Korwin 
Meadowlark TO BE LOVED Pearl 
Fairway TUMBLING TUMBLEWEEDS sam Fox-Williamson 
Beechwood TWILIGHT TIME Porgie 
WISHING FOR YOUR LOVE Rayven 

E. H. Morris WITCH DOCTOR Monarch 
Leeds WHO’S SORRY NOW Mills 
Shapiro-Bernstein YOU EXCITE ME Debmar 


the nation’s 30 top tunes 
e e ein alphabetical order 





HONORABLE MENTION 
Crazy Love Don't 

Have Faith High Sign 
Got a Hole in It Oh Julie 
Skinny Minny 
to Me Teacher, Teacher 

















Another Time, Another Place 
Don't You Just Know It 

I Met Him on a Sunday 
Oh-Oh, I'm Falling in Love Again 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes 
The Walk 





Down on My‘ Knees 


Padre 
So Tough 
Twenty-six Miles 


Sugartime 





Been So Long 
Let the Bells Keep Ringing 


Sweet Little Sixteen 
We Belong Together. 


Claudette 
Groovy 


Catcha Falling Star 
Do You Want to Dance 
Little Blue Man My Bucket's 
Rock ‘n’ Roll Is Here to Stay 
Talk to Me, Talk 
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AT LIBERTY — Experienced electric guitarist, 


doubles on bass; read and fake, Latin and so- 
cicty. Desires resort work for the summer months. 
Jules Levine, 386-15 149th St., Flushing, N. Y. IN- 
dependence 1-9582 


AT LIBERTY—Tenor, baritone, sax man; read or 

fake anything, showmanship; young, neat, reli- 
able; experience in rock ‘n’ roll field. Don 
Schraier, 150-B West Del Amo, Long Beach, Calif. 
GArfield 3-9347. 





HELP WANTED 





AT LIBERTY—Guitar (electric); all-around ex- 
perience; 22, sober; Local 802 card, have car, 
will travel. Bernie Moore, 4011 Lowerre Placr, 
Bronx 66, N. Y. Phone answering service: JUdson 
6-6300—Home: OLinville 2-8145. 
AT LIBERTY—Tenor sax, lead clarinet; top experi- 
ence, jazz or commercial style; read and fake. 
Open for weekends in New Jersey and New York 
area. Bernie Badler, 242 oe Ave., Belle- 
ville, N. J. PLymouth 9-1378 
AT LIBERTY—Trumpet re nay available from 
June 5 to September 15, for steady work any- 
where, including Europe. Can read, ride; experi- 
ence in Dixie, polka, dance and show groups; 
single, reliable. Peter Schorer, 618 Muschlitz, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 











Classified Advertising 


Rates and Requirements* 
? 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 
WANTED TO BUY OR STOLEN 
30 Words or Less, $1.00, Pay- 
able With Order. Enclose 
Check or Money Order Payable 


to International Musician With 
Advertising. 


HELP WANTED, 
AT LIBERTY 
No Charge . . . 30 Word Limit 


"Classified columns not open to dealers, 
but only to Federation members wishing 
to dispose of their own personal used 
musica: instruments or to make a purchase 
for their private account. 


To avoid errors, advertisements must be 
printed or typed to be acceptable. 


Forms close the 20th of preceding month. 
All advertising subject to the approval of 
the Publisher. 


WHEN ORDERING ADVERTISING, GIVE 
THE NUMBER OF YOUR LOCAL 


ig Tae 


Editor and Publisher 
ADVERTISING IN THESE COLUMNS MAY 
BE PLACED ON A MONTHLY BASIS ONLY 











Have you changed your address? 
MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR LOCAL SECRETARY 


AT LIBERTY—Drummer, available for weekends; 
Local 10 card. Richard Wagner, 18 West Sunset 
Ave., Lombard, Ill. (Chicago area). 
AT LIBERTY—Trumpet, tenor-bass player; very 
good; read and fake; good arranger; music school 
graduate. Jimmie Carter, 98 Morningside Ave., 
Apt. 21, New York 27, N. Y 
AT LIBERTY—Weil known European banjoist de- 
sires to join name band; Dixieland, Showband, 
etc. Also plays mandolin, electric guitar; experi- 
ence solo, rhythm; sober; Local 42 card. Edwin 
Christian Taaning, 1625 Phillips Ave., Racine, 
Wis. Phone: MElrose 4-1324. 
AT LIBERTY—Organist, piano and violin; experi- 
enced, hotels and lounges. Prefer solo work; own 
Hammond with Leslie speaker. Go anywhere; 
prefer good agent. Alice Delaney, McAllister Hotel, 
Miami, Fla. 
AT LIBERTY—Professional pianist; female, age 32, 
attractive, vast wardrobe; continental and inter- 
national music; plays everything; large repertoire. 
Prefer restaurant, cocktail lounge; steady engage- 
ment in New York Metropolitan. area or summer 
resort. Speak five languages. Pianist, 91 High 
St., Clifton, N. J. PRescott 8-7447. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, plays vibes, A-l show- 
man. Open for summer resort engagement; 
go anywhere for good steady job. Local 802 card 
Sal Alcuri, 10 Orient Ave., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
STagg 2-8028. 
AT LIBERTY—Bassist, college student, four years 
experience; read, fake, cut shows. Desires sum- 
mer work, irregular or steady, New York area 
(May - September); will travel; Local 402 card. 
Eric Van Tassel, 78 Overlook Road, Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 


AT LIBERTY—Trumpet man, age 33, play sec- 
tion and some lead. Prefer commercial band; 
all offers considered; will travel; Local 50 card. 
John Fancolly, Star Route, Atlantic, Iowa. Phone: 
1269. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, available for weekends; 
Local 802 card. Gene Herbert, 47-21 41st St., 
Sunnyside 4, L. I., N. Y. Fleldstone 7-5100 (day) 
—AXtel 7-0174 (evening). 
AT LIBERTY—Organist; has own full size Ham- 
mond; will travel, relocate. 36 years old, 
plays organ and piano simultaneously, solo; does 
not sing or entertain. Harry Strat, 1-05 Astoria 
Blvd., Astoria 2, L. I., N. Y. AStoria 8-5085. 





























WANTED—Man that doubles on tenor sax and 

clarinet by April Ist. Commercial band (five- 
piece); good wages and back every night. Must 
read and fake, play year around. Irv Lester Or- 
chestra, Detroit Lakes, Minn. 


WANTED—Male or female accordionist; read, fake 
and transpose; work with trio. Bob Ellis, 280 
Driggs Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. EVergreen 3-3779. 


WANTED — Accordion instructor; state qualifica- 
tions in first letter. Piano Exchange, P. O. Box 
931, Flagstaff, Ariz. 











WANTED—Accordionist; steady, for well-known 
commercial quartet. Local and out-of-town 
Ted Belmont, Fiesta Quartet, Phone: 


bookings. 
FL 3-2895. 


WANTED—Musicians, especially accordionist or 

pianist with experience and repertoire to play 
French, Italian and Continental dance music for 
club dates in New York City. Phone Frank: 
TY 2-3789—TA 2-7567. 


WANTED—Accordion and clarinet players for 
small polka band; must play Polish music. Pre- 
fer those doing vocals or comedy, although not 











required. Joe Trebb, 1236 West 18th St., Lorain, 
Ohio. Phone: CHerry 6-4693. 
WANTED—For Felice type quartet; clarinetist, 


doubling tenor and bassman, doubling guitar. 
Must read and fake, vocal and entertaining ex- 
perience valuable. Must travel, no habits. Send 
photo, all inquiries answered. The Daydreamers, 
123 East 13th Place, Lombard, Ill. 


WANTED—Versatile musicians to organize a new 

ten-piece orchestra to work in New York and 
Metropolitan area. State mame band experience 
if any. Write: Orchestra, P. O. Box 745, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 


WANTED—Musicians to form combo; piano, 
drums, guitar and bass. V. Velardi, 2226 Mc- 
Donald Ave., Brooklyn 23, N. Y. HI 9-0982. 











WANTED 





AT LIBERTY—Accordionist, desires work during 
college vacation. Can double on piano. Will 
live in East Orange, N. J. Ed Bedeski, 428 Market 
St., Nanticoke, Pa. 
AT LIBERTY—Play organ and piano together or 
separately. Will travel and move own equip- 
ment. Can project words of songs on’ wall or 
screen for community singing. Write or call Kim 
Smilo, 1600 Cabrillo, Alhambra, Calif, CU 3-3249. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, single, age 27; good 
appearance and reliable. Open for the summer 
season; prefer combo work in the Northeast re- 
sort area. S. B. Gornstein, 91 Radcliffe Ave., 
Providence, R. I. JAckson 1 -3680 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Give New and Old Addresses 














*Name. 
FIRST MIDDLE LAST 
New Address: 
Street and No. 
City Eee 
local No Date. 
Phone: instr U Card Ne. 





WANTED — The Schillinger System of Musical 

Composition, Vol. I and II. State price and 
condition. = Bader, 304 Arapahoe Terrace, Wash- 
ington 21, D. C. 4-5 


WANTED—Original recordings of the Isham Jones 
Orchestra; recorded on Blue Label Decca records 








NEW SOUNDS 





MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 
(All books $1.25 each) 
Published for all Instruments 
Cc your instrument: 
Ci Trumpet (Sax [Clarinet [) Guitar 
(0 Vibes (J Accordion [] Trombone [] Piano 


“Bugs” Bower Chord Pr ree 

0 Ad Lib ‘Sec 

CJ Bop Duets Po Rok in’ ermal 
Al Cohn es weitah 


Solos of the Stars 
“Jazzbo" Collins () East Coast Jazz Scone 
Miles Davis 
Miles Davis 


| Dizzy Gillespie (J Dizzy Blows Kerouac 





Cool $ d: 








RBES jas 








0 Great Jazz Lines 

() Milt Meets Oscar 
Two great jazz stars teamed up to give 
you two great b ‘ 


Charlie Christian [ Harlem Uptown Jazz 
Mat Matthews CO Mat Matthews Swings 
Zoot Sims (0 Modern Art of Jazz 


Shorty Rogers Hy Sten of Se wae 7 ae 


The Best of Tony Scott 

Great progressive jazz solos by RCA Victor's 
brightest jazz star—Exactly as he recor 
them. 

Tony Scott Wails [) 

Pao fabulous series of solos transcribed 
from RCA Victor records. Featuring: 
Katz Meow @ Cupcake @ After A 
@ Blues for Ava @ Time to Go. 


Milt Hinton 
Oscar 











¢ Hours 


Zoot Sims (C0 Modern Art of Jazz 
Hal McKusick 0D Atonal Duets 
(CD Jazz Originals 
Johnny Smith Originals Vol. 1 1) Vol. 20 


y 
The only Johnny Smith originals published 
Learn his style and great genius. 
exclusive. 





during 1930-1940. Al Prine, 168 Pine St., Brook- Johnn : echn 
lyn 8, N. Y. TAylor 7-7239. wy Smith QO pov he oe *$1.50 
ae song B yee og « ae, oe Hy White 0 Guitar Originals 
any part of the wor will pay for leads that Charl 
materialize. Send details to fa Goodwin, 448 West ie Parker C Yardbird Originals 
51st St., New York 19, N. Charlie Ventura (] New Sounds 
WANTED—A good Lyon & coals harp, model 22 PIANO ONLY 
or larger. Glenn Wilder, Chardon, Ohio. Phone: 
61401. GEORGE Lema god C 





WANTED — Inexpensive five-string banjos and 

flat-top center hole guitars; in any condition, 
for my Folk Music Club. State make, condition, 
and lowest price. Sidney Locker, 4326 Pine St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED—Set of drums, latest models, white 

pearl, chrome; bass drum 14 x 22, cymbal 18, 
20”; accessories in excellent condition. Al Ashman, 
Grossingers Hotel, Liberty, N 





WANTED—Bacon & Day gold tenor banjo with 

Lion head; model (non plus ultra No. 6) and 
case, must be in excellent condition, Edwin Taan- 
ing, 1625 Phillips Awe., Racine, Wis. Phone: MEI- 
rose 4-1324. 





WANTED—Music typewriter; give make, condition 

and asking price in first letter. J. Lawrence 
Cochran, M. D., 715 North Adams St., Carroll, 
lowa. 





WANTED —C melody saxophone, late model 
Holton or Conn; bell keys on same side. Also, 

Eb soprano saxophone, Selmer, Conn or Buescher. 

R. Mack, 1901 North Hillside, Wichita, Kansas. 











*If new name, show former name here: 





Old Address: 
Street and No. 





City. 


eee ei 





PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT PLAINLY 





MAY, 1958 


NOTICE TO LOCAL SECRETARY 

After you correct your local roster you may forward this 
coupon to Leo Cluesmann, International Secretary, 39 Division 
Street, Newark 2, N. J., or use the regular white change of 
address form IBM-2 to report this change of address. 


Lesa wana BRS BESS e Sess ESeseseenecrseenaeeaeas 


WANTED—Double French horn, German silver 
instrument in top condition. Interested in 
Schmidt, Wunderlich, Kruspe only. Write or 
phone information. George Meshejian, 615 West 
189th St., New York 40, N. Y. WA 3-3145. 





WANTED—1 am interested in any of the follow- 

ing: Bacon, Gibson Florentine, Epiphone, Para- 
mount, Weymann Vega, tenor or plectrum banjos; 
also any electric banjo. A. J. Pluckter, P. O. 
Box 745, Perth Amboy, N. J. 





WANTED—Portable Celeste; also arrangements 

for tenor sax, trumpet, piano, drums and bass; 
tenor band style. Carl Allen, 1611 Cascade, Dallas, 
Texas. 


WANTED—Octavin, tenor Roth horn, sarrusophone 
or unusual woodwind instruments. George Bar- 
ton, 906 H pin Ave., Mi lis 3, Minn, 


WANTED—Leslic speaker, any model; state con- 
dition and price in letter. Clarence Seip, 1058 
East Johns Ave., Decatur, Tl, 

















George Shearing’s greatest jazz triumphs 
from great composer Leonard Feather. 
Transcribed from his latest recordings so 
that you can play them, too. 

Fables @ Sorry, Wrong Rhumba @ Life 
With Feather @ Midnight in the Air. 
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KEYBOARD INSTRUMENTS 
Angelo Dellaira [) Gatoinet Block Chord 

















Interpretations, 
*$1 (Piano, 
Vibes, Accordion 
Guitar) 
Al DeVito O Keyboard Siundo~ 
Triads to 13th, 
*$1.50 (Piano, 
Vibes, Accordion) 
Chico O’Farrill [1] Piano Originals 
(Piano Only) 
Bobby Scott 0 The Great Scott 
(Piano Only) 
2 Shorty Rogers C Modern Jazz Themes 
(Piano, Geitar, Acc.) 
c rowan ee 
PERCUSSION BOOKS 
‘ How to Play we eae 
How to Play Maracas .. 
noe to os Timbales ..* <i 190 
s in 1 — Bongos, 
Timbelen, besa Drums, 
Maracas .....0.0.00.-..5pec. *$1.95 











To order, use this convenient check list and 
fill out coupon or see your local dealer. 
| oren Remittance With Order. We pay 
‘ostage. 


NEW SOUNDS IN MODERN MUSIC 
225 Sixth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 











Please send me publicati checked. 
Name 8 
AAd, 
City GRADO acacersnisiel 
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FREE 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


oe 


° 


with your purchase of 


Selmer 
o Teo 


Your Selmer dealer wants to prove to you that you'll play better 
with a new Mark VI Selmer Saxophone. He wants you to try one 
of these new saxophones now without obligation. If you buy, you 
get a fine $40 or $45 Air-O case free of extra cost—you pay only 
for the saxophone. Here’s a real saving for you and a real reason 
to see your local Selmer dealer today. If you don’t know who he is, 
we'll send you his name. Write Selmer, Elkhart, Indiana, Dept. B-51 


A Selmer (Paris) Mark VI Saxophone will do more for your playing 
than any other horn. A Selmer gives you better sound, more accurate 
intonation, increased agility, greater carrying power. Relocated, re- 
sized tone holes; changes in bore design; relocated key groups—all 
combine to give greater expression to your talent and technique. Full 
ribbed construction, patented Balanced-Action, lifetime power-ham- 
mered mechanism and other construction features actually makes a 
Selmer cost less per year to play than any other sax. See your dealer 
today! He has your free case—and is ready to offer a good trade-in 
on your present saxophone. 


r Gift Offer 


Present this to your Selmer Dealer 


ACT NOW—Offer Expires June 30, 1958 


$40 or $45 Air-O case FREE with your purchase of a SELMER 
(Paris) Mark VI Alto or Tenor Saxophone (Dealer: Air-O case will 
be supplied on orders for Selmer (Paris) Alto or Tenor Mark VI 
Saxophones shipped between April 1, 1958 and June 30, 1958). 
Offer good only in U.S.A. 


H. & A. Selmer Inc., Elkhart, Indiana 








